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More Looms Per Weaver 
With Northrop Looms 


Than with any other Loom ever built! Forty, 
forty-eight, fifty-four! You marvelled at these 
hgures when you first heard them. What are 
you going to say when you learn what some 
of your neighbors have been doing? The 
limit hasn’t been reached. Operators are just 
beginning to realize the possibilities. The 
Northrop Loom is better than its best friends 
have realized. Every day another mill 
discovers a new meaning to the facts we have 
been emphasizing. 


Think This Over, and if you need help, call 


for our experts and service men. 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 3 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ORKS 


IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


Specify 


‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Chemicals 


Sizes 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicacy, fll. 


—and these Stars 


have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. a 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience 1s at your service 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Opening Room, Myers Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Tandem Vertical Openers fed by a No. 4 Bale Breaker are used 
by this mill in the manufacture of fine yarn. 


Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers are used by many mills which have 
an enviable reputation for the quality of their fine yarns. 


From the results of over 1100 Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers now 
in use we unhesitatingly recommend the Vertical Opener for open- 
ing and cleaning both long and short staple cotton. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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HE delightful modern creations in crinkled bed 

spreads, both in plain and silk stripes, are typical 
of the products of this group of mills, one of the 
best known in the South. 


In addition to bed spreads, the Victor Monaghan 
Company manufactures pillow tubing, sheeting, 


Buy Christmas Seals 


to help conquer dobby fancies in both silk and colors—and a number 
tuberculosis y 
xi ite for one or more of of other types of cloth. 
se bo oks: ‘Pic t< » the 
7 “Facto es fr the Future The growth of this company has called for additions 
ifentmen 
Roof,"” on industrial housing. and extensions to its several plants. Some of these 


have been of such a character that the services of the 
Engineer were important in co-ordinating the design 
of buildings and arrangement of machinery with 
economical production schedules. The engineering 
work was entrusted to this Organization. 


A quarter century of experience, accumulated in 
serving more than 800 industrial clients, is available « 
to you. A conference with amember of this Organ- 
ization will involve no obligation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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The Victor Monaghan Company 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


i Don’t Tolerate Power Waste! 

UBSTITUTE Link-Belt Silent Chain The above illustration shows how the 

drives with individual motors for the William H. Grundy Company, Bristol, Pa., 
time killing, slipping, 10 to 25 percent drives its twisters; one of the many types 
power wasting belts which drive your spin- 0f textile machines in this mill which are 
ning and twisting frames, carding machines, /ink-Belt Silent Chain driven from indi- 
and others vidual motors. 

: Let us tell you more about this highly | 
Exit: screeching, light obstructing, dirty, efficient money saving and production in- | 
dangerous power transmission. Enter:silent, creasing drive. We have numerous reports, 
safe, dependable, 98.2% efficient Link-Belt with figures, showing what Link-Belt Silent : 
Silent Chain Drive (in oil-retaining casing Chain has done for other mill owners. We 
where necessary ). shall be glad to send them to you. 

1875 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO. 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 
New York 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkes-Barre 826 Second Nat"! Bank Bidg. Denver . §&20 Boston Bidg New Orieans 
Reston . ‘ P ‘ . 4 Pederal St. Huntington, W.Va. Robson-Prichard Bidg. Atlanta 24 Marietta St Whitney Supply Ce., Ltd., 418 3. Peters St. 
Pittsburgh . B36 Fifth Ave. Cleveland 829 Rockefeller Bidg. Louteville, Ky 821 Starke Charlotte, N 

St. Louls ‘ : 705 Olive St. Detroit : 4222 Woodward Ave. Birmingham, Ais. 720 Brown-Marx Bidg J. 8. Cethran, 909 Com’! Bank Bide. 
Buffalo. : : 745 Ellicott Square Kansas City, Mo. R, 406, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans 604 Carondelet Bidg Link-Beit Limited Terento and Montrea! 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. — Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave. New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg Dallas. Texas, 810 Main St. 

LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO. — San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts. Los Angeles, 400 EB. Third St Seattle, 820 First Ave. 8. Portiand, Ore.. 67 Front St. 
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4 
COLUMBIA MFG. CO. : 
Greenville, N. H. 


F. W. ELY, Agent 


» 


Rumor has it that where Parks gets 
letters of endorsement, they own the 
mills—which shows how far we are 
prepared to go to humidify the textile 
industry ! 


: 
| Denims 
| 19,232 Spindles 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 3 
Automatic Looms—ParkSpray Humidifiers— 
More Production 
The next time you see a letter com- = § 
mending Park$pray products, remem- 
ber either that we have bought the . 
plant—-or somebody is saying what 7 
they think about us. Have it either 
way you like. ; 


But—Bliss, Fabyan & Company has 
so many plants, we probably would 
have had to borrow money. So all we 
could do was to serve them as well as 
we could and let them say what they 


thought about us without undue in- 
fluence. 


Parks - Cramer Company 


c& Con 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


_**We are very much pleased with i| 
the new humidifiers and regula- 
tors lately installed by you. ; 


“We get marked improvement ! 
in weaving conditions, and better 
product and quality.’’ 


F. W. ELY, Agent 
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SOUTHERN 


BULL 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK } 


SHING COMPANY, 89-41 


S. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N 
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SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR 
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Significant Savings in Textile Mill Operations 


HE cotton manufacturing indus- 

try is old and well-established in 
New England, starting over a cen- 
tury ago. It has been for a long 
time its largest and most important 
industry. In general is has not 
given as intensive study to the pos- 
sibilities along the lines of “Scien- 
tific Management” as some of the 
other industries. Tradition and old 
customs have played a very impor- 
tant part in the operation of a cot- 
fon mill. The industry has been 
seriously handicapped by customs, 
built up by the experience obtained 
in a century's existence. Henry 
Ford, in his book, “My Life and 
Work,” tells in a few words about 
his business. “We fortunately did 
not inherit any traditions and we 
are not. founding any. If we have 
a tradition it is this: Everything 
can always be done better than it 
is being done.” The textile industry 
on the contrary has been built up 
by tradition. A mill agent whose 
opinion is held in very high regard 
has often said, in discussing the 
possibilities of remarkable savings 
in textile mil operations, that if a 
cotton manufacturer could get off to 
some place entirely isolated from 
other mill centres and build a new 
mill, hire all new people whom he 
could tram properly, and bulid up 
new methods, the results would be 
startling! In some cases, however, 
old customs are being gradually 
overcome, and a new attitude is 
evident. Mill operatives, after they 
have been shown, realize the advan- 
tages to themselves which resulf 
from a rearrangement of their work. 
Mill managers, on the other hand, 
realize the necessity for increasing 
the efficiency of the operatives and 
machinery. They know that the 
most important step of progress is 
to break away from the long estab- 
ished methods of operation, in cases 
where the methods are obviously 
inefficent but difficult to break 
down because of custom. 


There is urgent need for savings 
in textile mill operations at the 
present time, especially in the New 
England mills. The prices of cotton 
are high and will remain probably 
upon a much higher level than in 
previous years. Wages: today are 
higher than ever and will remain 
probably upon a much higher level 
than that of about ten years ago. 
Much has been said in regard to the 
rapid development of the textile 
industry in the southern § states. 
Twenty to twenty-five years ago 
there was hardly any cotton manu- 


T. Thomas, Nashua Manufacturing Company, Nashua, N. 


before 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


facturing outside of New England. 
Today there ‘are twenty million 
spindles in New England and fifteen 
million in the cotton growing states. 
Since 1900, when there were fifteen 
million spindles in New England, 
ond four and one half million in the 
South, there has been an increase 
on 34 per cent in New England 
against two hundred and forty- 
eight per cent in the cotton-growing 
states, according to the figures of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. There is constant agi- 
tation mm the legislatures of the 
New England States to bring about 
the enactment of 48-hour laws, 
which are aimed directly at the tex- 
file industry. The difference in the 
legal running time of the mills in 
New England and the South is a 
serious handicap to the industry 
here. 

It is of great importance in striv- 
ing for ecenomy in the production 
of goods to have a good layout of 
machinery and buildings. In a con- 
linous process, such as there is in 
the cotton mill, it is necessary to 
have a steady flow of materia! from 
operation to operation with no 
backward steps and with the mini- 
mum amount of handling. In draw- 
ing up specifications for a new mill, 
engineers and mill managers of to- 
day plan for a result which is radi- 
cally different from the - popular 
conception of a cotton mill. Rein- 
foreed concrete buildings with large 
windows replace the former brick 
mill construction with smal! win- 
(dows. Dustless stripping systems in 
the card rooms are perfected, so 
that the card tenders are able to do 
“strippers” who usually work only 
\utomatically controlled heating 
and humidifying systems, which 
provide uniform temperature and 
humidity, result in better operating 
conditions and increased production 
throughout the mill. A “humidi- 
flier man” im each department to 
look after the old system of humidi- 
fying in unnecessary, because one 
or two men are able to look after 
the entire mill, the heart of the new 
system being located in the base- 
ment Individual drives are im- 
portant aids In mMereasing produc- 
lion and elimimating bad work due 
fo overhead shafting troubles, and 
Saving is accomplished by 
eliminating shafting men in each 
department. Power floor-scrubbing 
outfits are means of savings, and 


give better results as compared with 
the old method of having scrubbers 
in each department, who usually 
work a small percentage of their 
Lime. 

Probably most of the long es- 
tablished mills move the material 
from operation to operation § by 
means of hand trucks and freight! 
elevators. Cotton -storehouses in 
some w2ases are not located in the 
proper relation to the opening room, 
necessitating an auto truck with a 
crew of five or six men to transport 
cotton from storehouse to mill. In 
some cases, cotton is piled several 
bales high in the older types of 
storehouses, which.result in extra 
labor and cost. Picker laps, boxes 
of roving and yarn are trucked to 
and from the elevators, and deliver- 
ed by the elevator man to the card- 
ing, spinning, and weaving depart- 
ments. The cloth rolls are piled on 
trucks and carried to the cloth 
room, usually at some distance from 
the weave rooms. This method 
means lap carriers, roving and yarn 
truckers, filling carriers, cloth 
handlers, and elevator men. It also 
means a large number of trucks and 
boxes, which take up valuable space 
and cause more or less confusion 
and represent a good deal of money 
in upkeep. 

At the Jackson Mills, a complete 
conveyor system which handles the 
entire product from the raw cotton 
to the finished cloth is in operation. 
A good description of this system, 
with illustrations, written by Robert 
T. Kent, may be found in last 
April's issue of ““Management and 
Administration.” The bales of cot- 
ton, stored on the upper floors, are 
sent down a spiral chute to the 
opening room on the first floor. 
After passing through the machines, 
the cotton is blown through pipes 
to the sixth floor of the mill, where 
the picker room is located. The 
picker laps as they are made by the 
pickers are put into cradles on the 
conveyor, and delivered to the card 
rooms by means of a gravity-roller 
conveyor, a spiral chute, and a hori- 
zontal belt conveyor, from which 
the ecard tenders take the laps 
while the cradles are travelling 
along very slowly. The empty 
cradles continue on and are return- 
ed to the picker room on an inclin- 
en elevator. The boxes of roving 
and yarn are put on to horizontal! 
belt conveyors by the machine 


tenders as soon as they doff ther 
machines, these boxes travelling by 
spiral chutes and conveyors to the 
spinning, dressing and weaving 
room, where they are automatically 
diverted on to unloading stations. 
The empty boxes and bobbins are 
returned on inclined and vertical 
elevators. The cloth rolls are put 
on to an inclined elevator as they 
are taken from the looms, and’ then 
a belt conveyor delivers them to 
platforms in the cloth room, which 
is located in another building across 
the yard. 

In making use of a complete con- 
veyor system, the material in pro- 
cess can be moved from one depart- 


ment to another with marked sav- 


ing cost. In addition, the jobs are 
made easier for the employees, due 
fo the special trucks which elimi- 
nate heavy lifting, and this in- 
creases the efficiency of the mill 
as a whole. The stock is in much 
better ‘condition than in the aver- 
age mill, due to the absence of 
trucking. There is a marked saving 
in the number of bobbins used in 
the carding and spinning rooms, due 
to the method of returning empty 
bobbins. There is constant and quick 
contre!l of the amount of stock in 
because the surplus, or 
storage, is wholly on the conveyor 
system. 


pre ess 


New methods of operation, or a 
rearrangement of the work, resulf 
in economy and increased efficiency 
Planning the work for each depart- 
ment in order to eliminate unneces- 
sary waiting for material, and at 
the same time, to keep always a 
minimum quantity of stock in pro- 
important. It is general 
practice for the overseer of each 
department to run a certain number 
of machines and to assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the next de- 
partment properly suppiled. With- 
out central control, however, there 
is constant fluctuation in depart- 
mental productions, friction  be- 
iween department heads, large 
stocks on hand, and decreased 
efficieney throughout the mill. 


cess 15 


One of the problems is to keep 
the looms in operation by provid- 
ink a supply of warp yarn on loom 
beams. In the preparation of these 
beams, the judgement and experi- 
ence of the overseer of the dress 
room was formerly relied upon to 
determine the right number of each 
kind of warp beams. The weaving 
department also estimated the 
number to be required, but it was 

‘Continued on Page 10) 
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british Research Report 


FULIMINATION of fats and waxes 

from textiles in ac- 
complished much better by scouring 
the piece goods instead of the yarn, 
according to the report recently is- 
sued by the British Cotton Industry 
Research Association on its five- 
year study of outstanding textile 
production problems. 


process is 


Moreover, the study definitely de- 
termined, the _report, that in 
distinguishing American from Egyp- 
lian cottons the important differen- 
tial to be noted is not the amount 


Says 


but the character of the wax con- 
tained. 
“The work has been extended.” 


says the report, “to the determina- 
fion of the amount and nature of 
the waxy material in “world cottons 
now used in the industry.” The most 
significant result is that the charac- 
Leristics of the wax, rather than its 
amount, afford a means of distin- 
guishing Indian from American and 
Kgyptian cottons. 

“With the assistance of members 
of the association a study has been 
made of the elimination of fat and 
wax from both yarns and piece 
goods under normal conditions of 
scouring and bleaching. In general 


the results show that as regards 
efficiency the scouring of yarns 
compares unfavorably with the 


scouring of piece goods. As oppor- 
tunity has arisen the effects of new 


or novel scouring processes have 


been investigated and compared 
with the normal methods. The work 
is now being extended to determine: 
1) The specifie effect of chemick- 
ing on fat and wax, since very va- 
riable results were observed during 
the -examination of commercially 
bleached yarns and fabrics; (2) the 
effect of emulsifying agents in 
scouring, and (3) the direct effects 
of steeping with water, acid, or dif- 
ferent enzyme preparations and the 
influence of these on subsequent 
scouring. The work has been con- 
siderably facilitated by the presen- 
tation of an experimental high pres- 


sure kier by Messrs. Mather and 
Platt. 
“In connection with the subject 


of bleaching the chief fundamental 
problems which have been attacked 
are the examination of oxycellu- 
loses, the mechanism of oxycellulose 
formation, the properties of hydro- 
celluloses, and an investigation of 
the absorption of basic dyes by cot- 
ton. -In this work an attempt is 
being made to interpret quantitive 
scientific measurements in terms of 
the common and well recognized 
properties of cotton. For example, 
it has been shown that the tendency 
of a bleached cloth to yellow on 
storage is the main practical inter- 


pretation of the measurement of 
copper number. Many of the fun- 


damental data accumulated are ca- 
pable of wide application in the 


study of more immediately practical 

problems, of which the following 

may be quoted as examples: 
Striped Piece Goods. 

“One of the most difficult opera- 
tions which the piece goods bleach- 
er is called upon to perform is the 
bleaching of a gray ground in a 
woven material containing colored 
stripes since it is only within a nar- 
row range of conditions that the 
desired effect—good white bleaching 
—can be produced unaccompanied 
by the undesirable effects, tendering 
of the cotton and modification of 
the color in the stripe—which read- 
ily occur simultaneously. The suc- 
cess which is at present attained in 
this type of bleaching is dependent 
upon the skill and experience of the 
bleacher rather than upon scientific 
knowledge of the proper conditions. 

“It has now been shown that one 
factor more than any other, namely, 
the precise alkalinity or acidity of 
the chemiec liquors is of great im- 
portance in successful bleaching 
where certain colors (fer example 
Cibanone black) are present, and 
for these it is possible to lay down 
strict conditions which must be ful- 
filled in order to. obtain the best 
effect. Many visits have been paid 
to the bleaching crofts of various 
members of the association with the 
object of determining the range of 
variation in bleaching liquors actu- 
ally in use today and it has been 


shown that there is at present no 
adequate technical control of the 
acidity or alkalinity of these liquors, 
a factor which even in pure white 
bleaching is frequently of much 
greater importance than the actual 
chlorine content of the liquor. 
Yarns tor Hosiery. 

“This problem has been raised by 
a considerable number of members, 
both spinners and yarn dyers, who 
have experienced difficulty in pro- 
ducing mercerized hosiery yarns 
which, when knitted, yield levelly 
dyed hosiery. A large number of 
cases have been reported in which 
unlevelness, frequently recurring 
regularly and producing an undesir- 
able pattern, has led to a consider- 
able percentage of rejects, and it is 
stated that a large proportion of the 
Canadian trade in mercerized hos- 
iery yarns has been lost for this 
reason. 

“Almost any fault in the manu- 
facturing processes—spinning, dou- 
bling, mercerizing, knitting, bleach- 
ing and dyeing—may give rise to 
irregularities of some kind in the 
finished hose, and it is therefore 
very difficult in any specific case to 


assign unilevel effects to a definite 
cause without possessing much 
more information about the proc- 


essing of the goods than it is usually 

possible to obtain. Little progress 

could be made with this problem 
Continued on Page 33) 
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PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The New Home of “Columbus Tape” 


C. M. Young, Treasurer 
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A Modern Tape Mill. 


SPINNING TAPE 


GEORGIA WEBBING AND TAPE COMPANY, 


The First Built in the South. 


SPOOLER TAPE 


Sold by Supply Houses and Direct 


TWISTER TAPE 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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MORE ABOUT HIDES 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


N the last issue I showed where Hough- 
ton selected their hides on the cattle— 
“on the hoof” is the term used in the 
trade—and I referred to the necessity 
of proper care of the hide from the time 
it is taken off until it is tanned. 


In the ordinary course of things, where the 
hides are bought by a hide dealer, they are 
taken to the dealer’s stores, salted and cither 
piled, or rolled. Rolled is better. "Then when 
he accumulates sufficient for a shipment and 
makes the sale, they are shipped to America, 
mostly New York, and here they are put in 
hide cellars and carried in stock until sold. 
Sometimes the market goes down and the 
hide man carries the hides in preference to 
selling at the market price. The hides may | 
thus be carried indefinitely. 


We are reputed to be the largest buyers 
of French hides in America, and it has not 
been unusual for us to stay out of the mar- 
ket for 6 months and twice we have been out 
for a year. This was in the days when we 
did what all others do now—bought from the 
New York hide dealer. Now if the New 
York hide dealer knows his business, he will 
salt his hides and repile them at regular 
intervals and he will keep them in unventi- 
lated, dark and damp cellars. But, of course, 
the hide man has employees and the han- 
dling of stinking hides is not a pleasant job 
at its best, and perhans the employees fol- 
low orders and perhaps they do not. At any 
rate, the hides deteriorate every minute 
from the time they are taken off, until the 


time they enter the tanning process. This 
deterioration is very slight at first and is 
more or less in accordance with the care the 
hide receives. 


The care of the hide in the hold, in trans- 
atlantic shipment, is most important. Hides 
in hot holds, or where fumes from chemicals 
are apt to circulate, will deteriorate rapidly. 
Our direct Paris representatives—the So- 
ciete des Produits Houghton—exercise the 
utmost care in selecting shipping space, to 
see that our hides are not subjected to any 
unusually unfavorable conditions in trans- 
portation. 


When our hides arrive in America, we do 
not put them in-storage, as does the New 
York hide dealer, but we immediately put 
them into pickle, in which condition they 
will keep indefinitely, without deterioration. 
All of this costs more. It costs more to buy 
only hides inspected on the hoof; it costs 
more to personally handle our own hides; it 
costs. more to engage special space on the 
steamer; it costs more to carry our hide 
stock in pickle; but we get the quality in 
return, and the fact that this quality is 
appreciated, is proven by not only the num- 
ber of VIM Leather users, but by the well- 
known intelligence of those users, on the 
subject of leather belting. 


VIM Leather users include a substantial 
majority of those large industries possessing 
laboratories, or testing facilities, by which 
actual quality may be ascertained beyond 
doubt. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Watnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


sT. routs, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
‘ Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers fo 


the ‘Textile Industry 
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Significant Savings in 

Textile Mill Operations 

(Continued from Page 7 | 
largely a matter of guess work, be- 
cause almost always there were a 
large number of beams on hand, but 
at the same time, several looms 
waiting for warps. A careful analy- 
sis of what looms actually required 
resulted in a prepared schedule of 
work for the dressing department 
to follow. This reduced the number 
of beams on hand from over six 
hundred to three hundred and 
eliminated all waiting for beams. 
It was found that one slasher could 
he stopped. Friction between the 
weaving and dressing departments 
was eliminated, and the loom pro- 
duction was increased because the 
looms were kept in operation. The 
stock m process was reduced con- 
siderably which a dissinct advan- 
Lage. 

In the card rooms, the overseer 
formerly determined the number of 
roving frames to be run to supply 
the spinning frames. But usually 
there would be to much roving on 
hand or the spinning room would be 
short. The same was.true of the 
filling varn for the looms. Accord- 
ingly the work of the departments 
was coordinated for the purpose of 
having the proper supply of ma- 
terial on hand at all times. Now 
the work is planned, and each over- 
seer has definite instructions to 
follow as to the constant operation 
of a certain number of machines, 
and there his resposibility to the 
following department ends. 
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Study and analysis of the various 
jobs in the mill, the nature of which 
have been determined by experi- 
ence and custom, result in the de- 
velopment of new and better facili- 
ties for increased efficiency and 
signficant savings. In the spinning 
room a study was made of the work 
of doffing the warp frames. There 
were three crews of doffers, each 
crew having a section of the frames 
to doff. At times, all three crews 
would be doffing, which resulted in 
an overflow of yarn to the spoolers. 
The outcome of the study was a 
rearrangement of the work. Special 
trucks are prepared in advance by 
varn men, the boxes being enlarged 
to hold more bobbins. The work 
of doffing is scheduled so as to get 
a uniform flow of yarn to the spool- 
ers. The crews of doffers work on 
larger sections as a result of this 
rearrangement, which greatly facil- 
itated the work of doffing and re- 
duced the stoppage of the spinning 
frames to a minimum. 

A study of the men who handled 
the yarn and empty boxes in the 
spool room resulted in changing the 
spooler frames in order to eliminate 
dumping the yarn into trays on the 
frames. A change in the method 
of passing the yarn and picking up 
the spools and empty boxes made 
the work easier for the operatives 
and more ecenomical for the man- 
agement. 

A study of the work of cleaning 
and sorting filling bobbins, returned 
from the weave room, resulted in 
building a special table, which facil- 
itated the work tremendously. The 


operatives were shown the best way 
to sort bobbins, and to prepare the 
boxes for the filling spinners, and 
although their earnings were in- 
creased, there was a saving in cost. 

There were several men in the 
weave room picking up empty bob- 
bins from the loom-cans. Each 
man did the work in his own way. 
After a study of this work, a special 
truck was provided and definite in- 
structions issued as to the method 
to pursue. The result was a steady 
flow of empty bobbins to the spin- 
ning room and a saving in the num- 
ber of men. The men now take 
care of more looms, the work being 
mode easier by the new truck, and 
by the instructions as to how to 
do the work. 

Standardization, as far as possible 
of product, of methods, and of 
equipment such as trucks and boxes, 
is a distinct advantage in the effi- 
cient and systematic operation of a 
cotton mill. Constant changes in 
roving, yarns, or styles of cloth re- 
duce the efficiency of the machines 
and of the operatives. Where one 
standard number of yarn and one 
standard number of roving and one 
standard style of cloth are made, 
with no changing on the roving 
spinning frames, and looms, a great 
deal of productive time is saved. 
Where loom changes are frequent, 
careful planning is necessary in 
order to obtain the maximum 
efficiency and economy. Confusion 
and delay result where no standards 
are followed as to the size and num- 
ber of boxes and trucks. At the 
Jackson Mills, boxes for the carding 
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and spinning rooms are made and 
repaired according to standard 
specifications, and the trucks in the 
varding, spinning, and weaving 
rooms are of special design, care- 
fully worked out to obtain the 
greatest benefit from the conveyor. 

An excellent example of stand- 
arddization of work is that of the 
slashers. Unless a proper amount 
of size has been added to the yarns, 
they will be unable to resist the 
weaving action of the loom and will 
break. Sometimes poor warp sizing 
will completely tie up the produc- 
tion of the weave room. According 
to previous practice, cotton mills 
operate their slashers almost hit or 
miss, allowing the tender to operate 
as he sees fit under the genera! 
direction of the overseer. There is 
no way of exact regulation of the 
final size and moisture content of 
the warps. At the Jackson Mills, 
this problem was attacked system- 
atically. A survey was made at first 
to find out how much the yarns 
were already being sized and how 
far the work deviated in quality 
from the proper average. Analysis 
were made to show these values 
and to indicate whether the warps 
were being sent from slashers tc 
weave room with necessary amount 
of moisture to insure good resist- 
ance to the tensional strains of the 
looms. After obtaining this infor- 
mation, the action of the slashers 
was studied and fifteen variable 
factors connected with their con- 
trol were worked out as the causes 
of poor or good work according as 

(Continued on Page 31 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or drtificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN-- 


1365 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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SULFANTHRENE, ORANGE R 


A bright vat orange possessing 


superior fastness qualities. 


This latest addition to the Sulfanthrene series 
produces clear shades of reddish orange of excel- 
lent fastness, particularly to washing and chlo- 
rine. 


It is, therefore, especially recommended for 
the dyeing of all fabrics where fastness to wash- 
ing is essential. 


Sulfanthrene Orange R ean be used either as 
a self-color or in combination with other dyestuffs 
of the same class for the production of fancy 


shades 
| 


-E.L DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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HAW 


The ‘Dependable 
Thin Boiling 
STARCH 


‘“Hawk”’ is clean starch 
of full strength, very 
carefully made from 
selected raw material. 


+1 


bene 


It is rigidly inspected 
at each stage of manu- ~ 
facture, and nothing NET WT, 140. 


but perfect starch is H K 


shipped. 
THIN. 


BOILING 


‘ 


“Hawk’"’ can be fur- 
nished in any desired 
viscosity. Each ship- 
ment is uniform with 
the preceding one. 


ser 


That is why leading 
mills find ‘‘Hawk’’ 
dependable. 


= 


6| BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Southern Office : 


908 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Ira L. Griffin, Manager 
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Finishing of Lace and 
Light Cotton Fabrics 


THE finishing of lace and similar 

goods depends upon the same 
principles as those which govern 
that of cotton cloth, but there are 
certain differences in details. These 
are due to the necessity of main- 
taining the pattern in an undistorted 
condition, the avoidance of loss of 
length, width or mechanical damage, 
and the production of a finish which 
will not deteriorate when the goods 
are stored or under the conditions 
of use. The “finishes” employed are 
of three kinds, viz.: (1) Pure fin- 
ishes; (2) assisted finishes; (3) stif- 
fened finishes. Pure finishes are 
only these in which no chemicals 
are employed, but only mechanical 
processes such as calendering, ac- 
companied by the most complete re- 
moval of the natural impurities and 
coloring matters. An “assisted fin- 
ish” is one in which a comparatively 
small proportion of one or more 
chemicals is used, to give additional 
effect to the mechanical processes 
employed. For example, a light ap- 
plication of starch helps to bring 
out and render permanent the full 
effects of calendering. 

In the case of stiffened finishes, if 
is often the fabric that is disguised 
and not the chemicals. The term 
stiffened is applied to finishes in 
which stiffening, binding and weight- 
ing agents are employed to a much 
greater extent than in “assisted” 
finishes. But stiffened finishes are 
not simply a device to create a fic- 
tious impression of the quality of 
the goods. It is only by their aid 
that certain classes of goods can be 
made either marketable or useful. 
Thus, in the case of curtains with 
an open, figured pattern, it is essen- 
tial that the spreads should be pro- 
vided with some mechanical support 
by means of a stiffened finish. Me- 
chanical effects are produced chiefly 
by means of the stenter and calen- 
der. Stentering is particularly adaped 
to light goods. The chief effects 
produced are: i) Reeovery of 
width; (2) straightening out of the 
threads and establishing pattern; 
(3) drying by means of hot air 
whilst in the straightened condition; 
(4) producing a desired feel in the 
finished goods by the application of 
heat with or without special mo- 
tions of the goods, termed “swiss- 
ing.” A stenter consists essentially 
of two extended, horizontal frames 
provided with means of supporting 
and stretching the fabric. The dis- 
tance between the frames is adjust- 
able, and the fabrics are gripped 
close up to the selvedges. Thus, mm 
woven goods, tension may be applied 
directly at the ends of the weft 
threads, straightening and stretch- 
ing them simultaneously while in 
the damp condition. 

Drying or heating Is effected by a 
stream of air, heated in a tubular 
heater, and driven by a fan through 
this and an air duct, the latter de- 
livering the hot hair into funnels 
which direct it on to the underside 
of the fabric. For drying alone a 


revolving overhead fan is very 
commonly used. The motion, or 
“swissing,” straightens out the 


threads whilst under tension, but it 
affects also the dressing in the case 
of assisted or stiffened finishes. I 
is imparted by means of swivel 
brackets upon which the frame is 
supported. 

The process of calendering con- 
sists of subjecting the prepared and 
dried goods to pressure between 
bowls heated by means of gas or 
steam. ‘The effects produced by the 
calender depend upon many factors, 
such as the nature and sequence of 
the bowls, the pressure applied, the 
temperature, the nature of the 
goods and the dressing materials 
employed and the “conditions” or 
humidity of the fabric. In general, 
the bowls are “metal” or “soft,” the 
latter being built up of cotton or 
paper on a metal core. Calenders 
containing three, five or seven bowls 
are commonly used, but when extra 
brightness is required, as in the 
case of certain light cotton goods, a 
len-bowl calender is often employ- 
ed. Soft and dull, or hard and 
bright, finishes may be produced at 
will. The sequence in which the 
bowls are arranged varies with the 
effect which it is desired to produce. 
Predominance of metal nips gives a 
hard, bright finish, but metal bowls 
are not used next to each other 
since their action would be too se- 
vere for the cotton to withstand. 
Friction may be applied to polish 
the upper surface of the goeds by 
causing the upper metal bowls to 
revolve at a greater speed than the 
lower ones. 

The following is an example of 
the sequence of prceoesses suitable 
for lace or light cotton goods: (1) 
After bleaching, wash in a sutching 
mangle; (2) dry to the required de- 
gree Of condition; (3). stiffen, for 
assisted finishes, in a two-wood or 
brass and wood mangle with starch: 
4) stenter; (5) calender in the case 
of pure finishes, the third operation 
is, Of course, omitted, whilst in as- 
sisted or stiffened finishes the ab- 
sorption of starch may be limited 
by giving three nips in the calender 
before stiffening. 

The materials used for assisted or 
stiffened finishes are not very num- 
erous. The more important may be 
mentioned. They may be classified 
as follows: 

(1) Stiffening and binding agents: 
The only uses to any extent are 
farina, maize starch, soluble or thin 
starch and dextrin. 

(2) Weighting materials: Calcium 
sulphate is employed for such goods 
as curtains. French chalk is used 
also, but less extensively. 

(3) Softening agents: Mixtures of 
soap and oil or cocoa butter, petrol- 
eum jelly or soluble oil are the 
chief. 

(4) Blueing agents: Smalt, fultra- 
marine and coaltar dyestuffs are 
used occasionally to correct the 
color of a starch dressing, or, in the 
ease of pure finishes, to improve the 
color of the goods. 

(5) Antiseptics: These are used 
often with goods for export, partic- 
ularly if they contian either starch 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Better Equipment, because it produces higher quality warps with 
half as many employees. 


There are many other reasons why our machines are better. 


“EVERY KNOT A WEAVER’S KNOT” 


HIGH SPEED 
WARPING 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


aaa 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mill Situation in Fall River 


By Rt. Rev. Mer. James E. Cassidy, D. D., V. G., before the Men’s Communion 
League in St. Patrick's Church, of Fall River, Mass. 


WHEN, sometime ago, I addressed 
you on the subject of “The Fall 
River Mill Situation,” my remarks, 
as the truth always does, provided 
a variety of comment and criticism. 
To my astonishment I learned 
that I was speaking to a much 
larger audience than our Men's 
Communion League. From different 
parts of the country, in trade jour- 
nal and labor paper, came eofpes of 
and comments upon mywérances 
and, as was to be expeeted, some 
accepted and some iejected the 
truth 

But what most concarns you and 
me is not how these ‘plain state- 
ments of truth were jreceived by 
outsiders, but how they were re- 
ceived by insiders, by those whose 
plants and plans and purposes and 
performances were commented upon 
and criticised—in a word, by the 
Fall River manufacturers. 

To their credit, I must say, a 
goodly portion of the local mill 
owners, that portion that is fighting 
Fall River's battle both for the 
present and the future, admitted the 
all-too-evident truths to which I 
was the first to be brave (or bold 
enough to give public expression. 
Upon some particular portions of 
my address they could not set the 
stamp of their approval but as these 
remarks were but an attempt to 
express the intent and purposes of 
the local mill owners, past and pres- 
ent, they were naturally open to 
discussion and even denial. But in 
the main, by the local live and pro- 
gressive manufacturers, my strict- 
ures were admitted to be all too 
true 

But there is another story to tell 
of the. reception of my statements 
by those to whom they most criti- 
cally applied and who are largely 
responsible for the crisis that now 
confronts this city. And it would be 
madness to pretend that a crisis 
does not confront us. We have so- 
cieties known by a variety of animal 
names, such as the Elks, Eagles and 
Moose. In Fall River there is much 
material for the starting of a new 
organization known as the Ostrich- 
ers, hiding their heads under the 
sand, and making themselves believe 
there is no storm, while devastation 
is all about us in the form of stag- 
gering and fallen and dyeing and 
dead mill corporations. But I di- 
gress, 

What reception, I repeat, was given 
to my remarks by those who have 
done the most to put this city in the 
plight in which it finds itself today? 

What did the Chamber of Com- 
merece, that capitalistic organization 
which is supposed to have as its 
sole reason of existence the building 
up of our city’s commercial enter- 
prises, that publishes a survey of 
the city’s social workers and fails to 
even mention the most efficient of 
them all, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. What was the best that it 
could do? 

The best that it could do was to 
invite to the city, a high official of 
the New Haven road, who did in- 


form us in his graciousness that 
Fall River was not headed for the 
junk heap. Well, no one in the 
world ought to know more about 
junk heaps than the high officials 
of the New Haven road, the blue- 
ribbon junk heap of the country’s 
railroads. And a high official of a 
railroad that is giving poorer service 
lo the city of Fall River than it was 
giving 30 years ago ought to be the 
last man to be invited to cheer us 
on as we patiently struggle through 
the difficulties and disasters, begot- 
fen m. the cotton business and due 
to the same dumbellism, dishonesty 
and misdirection that stripped the 
New Haven road and pulled down 
ifs stock valuation from $250 to $15 
a share. 

And with what reception did my 
remarks meet in the local dumbell 
circles? The best that they could 
do was to revive the old tandlord 
system in Ireland. Most of you know 
what that was. Whenever, in Ire- 
land, the landlords wanted to “get” 
the men who were telling the truth 
about them, particularly when they 
wanted to “get” the priest, they 
searched about for some back-slider. 
some cringing, fawning, disreputable 
character, and sent him out upon 
the track of the truth-teller. And 
unless I am greatly wrong in my 
guess, went barking and chasing 
this species of Fall River mill own- 
ers. And, turned down by reputable 
newspapers, they found a fence in 
another paper behind which they 
set up the creature of their capital 
and cheered him on-sto defile his 


own mother. The best that could . 


be done by the very ones who are 
responsible for Fall River's fallen 
condition was to throw mud at the 
Catholic church. Proven failures at 
running cotton mills they presume 
lo tell up how to run Catholic 
churches. 

And that’s the very spirit that has 
left us where we are. That's the 
very spirit that, when there was a 
strike in the hat-factory, tried to 
induce the priest to offer the strik- 
ers a higher wage than they were 
demanding, provided they would 
surrender their union cards as they 
passed through the office on their 
way to work the next morning. 
That's the very spirit that has been 
clamoring for a wage reduction in 
Fall River. That's the very spirit 
that only the other day, on the very 
threshold of winter, with hundreds 
of homes without food or fuel, cold- 
bloodedly and cruelty, locked its 
gates, disrupted its organization and 
discharged its entire working force, 
from overseer to sweeper. That's 
the very spirit that thinks, in this 
struggle of today, with the square- 
rigged whaler, it can keep pace with 
the latest Zeppelin. 

And that’s the very spirit that like 
the buceaneers of old, running their 
rig upon the rocks, betook them- 
selves and their plunder to their 
hill-top fastnesses and laughed to 
scorn the looted, the shipwrecked 
and the dead. And then they talk 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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EESONA 


REC. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Make Your Spinning Equipment 
more flexible by Spinning for 
a Winding Process 


ONSIDER the tremendous advantages of 
spinning filling and warp alike to the same 


ring of maximum size—warp bobbins filling 
built. 


Consider the reduction of doffing time and lowering 
of production costs and the advantages of increased 
production from your filling equipment. 


We have repeatedly proved by actual mill tests that 
the saving resultant. from using filling yarn prepared 


for weaving by Universal Winding will more than pay 
for the preparatory process. 


The application of this practical, economical process 
in. your mill invites your immediate consideration. A 
competent Leesona Engineer will gladly submit the 
facts and figures. 


Write to the Universal Winding Company office 
nearest you. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. Philadelphia. 
New York Charlotte, 
Chicago BOSTON Uticay 
Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 
Depots AND Orrices At MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 

loopers into the 

two- thread 
loopers. 


There Are Six Basic Reasons Why 
the Leaders of America’s Industries 
Find That it Pays to Use 


1. ‘Tolhurst Extractors are built by an organization special- 
izing entirely in the construction of centrifugal extractors. 

2. Tolhurst Extractors are built on principles and. con- 
structed of matermals that have demonstrated through 
performance the utmost in durability and long life. 


3. Tolhurst Extractors are backed by a service which in- 
cludes the experience of over forty years of specialization. 
Tolhurst Extractors, through their superior design and 
construction, reduee to the minimum upkeep and repair 


COSLS. 


Tolhurst Extractors have greater basket apacity, occupy 
less floor space, and economize on power. 


6, folhurst Extractors are built In a size afd type and of 
materials which answer the requirements of every ex- 
tractor user, 

Catalogs or information applying to your 
individual problems sent FREE on request 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
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Production Table of Whitin Model D-2 Comber 
For grades of cotton 1 3-16 inch or longer staple. 


Showing the number of pounds of Combed Sliver produced in one day of 
ten hours, allowing 5% off for cleaning, oiling, etc. 
Coiler connection gear 50 teeth. 


Nips Grains per yard of Combed Sliver. 


Per 46 48 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 64 66 

Min. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
100 7845 81.86 85.27 22.68 92.09 9550 98.91 102.32 105.73 109.15 112.56 
105 82.37 85.95 89.54 93.12 96.70 100.28 103.86 107.44 111.02 114.60 118.19 
110 86.30 90.05 938.80 97.55 101.30 105.05 108.80 112.56 116.31 120.06 123.81 
115 90.22 94.414 98.06 101.98 105.90 109.83 113.75 117.67 121.59 125.52 129.44 
120 0§=6694.44 98.23 102.33 106.41 110.51 114.60 118.70 122.79 126.88 130.98 135.07 
125 98.06 102.33 106.59 110.85 115.12 119.38 123.64 127.91 132.17 136.44 140.70 
i230) 6.01.99 106.42 110.85 115.29 119.72 124.16 128.59 133.02 137.46 141.89 146.33 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


A 6-head comber occupies a space of 13 ft.x3 ft.-5-in., and weighs 
about 3.000 pounds. The first ones offered to the public cost $1,000.00, with 
an additional $1,500.00 for royalty. American builders make machines for 
laps 8% to 12 inches wide, but English builders have them 7%, 8% and 
10% inches. All Heilmann combers are built almost exactly alike, regard- 
less of the maker. 


Combed yarns are much stronger and smoother than carded yarns. 
The difference depends a good deal on the price of cotton. As a large per 
cent of the value of combed yarn is in the waste which is taken from the 
material, high-priced cotton means high-priced waste. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NUMBERING OF COTTON YARN 


Until the cotton passes the drawing frame, the system of numbering 
or weighing involves only the weight per yard which on the lapper is 
expressed in ounces, and afterwards in grains. After the cotton leaves .the 
drawing frame, at each subsequent process it. is drawn finer and finer and 
the weight of one yard is too delicate a matter to be accurately deter- 
mined. It is customary to take the weight of 12 yards up to the spinning 
frame or mule, and afterwards 120 yards, or a multiple of it. The whole 
system is based on the fact that if 840 yards weigh one pound, the yarn 
cr roving Is called No. 1. If it takes twice 840 yards, or three times, or 
ten times. fo make a pound, the number is 2, 3 or 10. If the stock is roving, 
if is enlled 2, 3 or 10 hank. If it is thread it ts called number 2, 3 or 10. 
In England, it is referred to as counts. There is no difference whatever 
in the system of mensuring roving and yarn. The term hank has two 
meanings which must not be confused. It may refer as above to the 
number of roving, or it may mean a definife length of stock, which is 840 
yards. Of course there is a similarity in the two meanings, as number 10 
hank roving contains 10 hanks (1410x840), but number 1 hank roving and 
one hank of roving or yarn may be the same and may be entirely different. 


The table of weight is composed entirely of the avoirdupois table and 
partly of Troy, and is as follows: 


437% grains (Troy)=1 oz. (avoirdupois). 
16 ozs.—1 lb. (avoirdupois). 
7,000 grains (Troy)=1 Ib. (avoirdupois). 

As said above, it is customary in weighing roving to take 12 yards, 
which is 1-70th of a hank, and for weight to take as a basis 100 grains, 
“hich is 1-70th of a pound (7,000 grains). Twelve yards of yarn is too 
small a quantity, so we take 120 yards (1-7th of a hank) and 1,000 grains 
(41-7th of a pound). If, then, we have the weight of 12 yards of roving and 
wish to find the number, we have only to divide it into 100; or, if we have 
{he weight of 120 yards of yarn and wish to find the number, we have 
enly to divide it into 1,000. Thus, if 12 yards of roving weigh 16 grains, 
100-~16—6.25, which is the hank roving. If it were yarn instead of roving, 
of course 6.25 would be the number of yarn, but we would take 120 yards 
and divide it into 1,000, which is the same so far as results are concerned. 


As the overseer has frequent occasions to know the number of roving 
or yarn without the troubles of this division, we give below a table which 
applies to roving and yarn alike. 
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Number of 12 
of Roving Yards 
or Yarn Roving 
20 200 
400 
30 333 
285 
40 250 
ADS 222.2 
5O 200 
181.8 
60 1.66.6 
(65 154 
.70 142.8 
133.3 
80 125 
85 117.6 
90 111.4 
95 105.2 
1.00 100 
1.05 95.2 
1.10 91 
1.15 87 
1.20 83.5 
1.25 80 
1.30 76.9 
1.35 74 
1.40 715 
1.45 69 
1.50 66.5 
1.55 64.5 
1.60 62.5 
1.65 60.5 
1.70 58.8 
1.75 07.4 
1.80 96.5 
1.85 54.0 
1.90 
1.95 91.2 
2.00 90.0 
2.05 48.8 
2.10 47.6 
2.15 44.6 
2.20 45.4 
15.75 6.3 
16.00 6.2 
16.25 6.2 
16.50 6.1 
16.75 6.0 
17.00 0.9 
17.25 0.8 
17.50 
17.75 5.6 
{8.00 5.5 
18.25 
18.50 
16.75 
19.00 
9.25 
19.50 
i9.75 
20.00 
£0.25 
20.50 
20.75 
21.00 
21.25 
21.50 
21.75 
22 95 
22.50 
23.00 
23.29 
23.00 
23.75 
24.00 
24.25 
74.50 
24.75 
25.00 
25.29 
25.50 
25.75 
46.50 
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Table for Numbering Roving or Yarn 
Weight Weight 


of 120 
Yards 


Yarn 


Number 
of Roving 
or Yarn 


52.00 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Weight 


of 12 
Yards 
Roving 
444 
43.4 
42.6 
41.6 
408 
40.0 
39.2 
38.5 
37.8 
37.41 
36.4 
35.7 
35.4 
34.5 
33.9 
33.3 
32.8 


Weight 


of 120 
Yards 
Yarn 


Number 
of Roving 


or 
Yarn 


5.50 
0.79 
6.00 
6.25 
6.50 
6.75 
7.00 
7.25 
7.50 
7.75 
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Weight 


of 12 


Yards of 
Roving 


18.2 
17.4 
16.7 
16.0 
15.4 
14.8 
14.3 
13.8 
13.3 
12.9 


Weight 
of 120 
Yards 

Yarn 


Makeshift 


receptacles 
do not 


pay 


HEN you run your hand around the inside sur- 
face of your mill receptacles do you discover 
cracks, splinters, sharp jagged edges?” 


Trucks, mill-boxes, cans and other receptacles should 
be made of a strong smooth material. They should 
remain smooth after years of hard use. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles have an agate-smooth a 
inside surface. They are carefully and skillfully built. A 
There are no rough spots or projections to injure the 

most delicate materials. They protect hands and 

clothes of workers. 


Diamond Fibre is a tough, resilient material. Though 
light, it has the wearing qualities of steel. It does 
not scuff. scar, crack or break. It is impervious to 
grease, oil, water. Dust and dirt do not adhere to the 
smooth surface. 


Receptacles for every purpose 


We manufacture trucks, roving cans, gill cans, mill 
baskets. barrels, and boxes in standard sizes. Where 


special types or sizes are required, we build to speci- 
fication. 


Diamond Fibre spool heads, loom picks, 
swift braces, spindle guards, thrust 
washers. shuttles, flier disks, shuttle 
box liners, and lacing combs are strong, 
smooth. durable. They outlast special! 
parts made of substitute materials. 


Write for our new booklet, “Diamond 


Fibre Receptacles.” It 
specifications 


contains de- 
scriptions and of our 


smooth receptacles and specialties. 


Diamond Fibre Gill 
Can 


Diamond Fibre 
Truck with drop 
side 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, IIl. London, Eng. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Mr. A. B. Carter 210 Realty Building 


Representative: Gastonia, N. C. 


| 
17 i 
2 \ 
2 30 174 4} 
2.40 160 ta 
2.45 154 d j 
50 {48 } 7 
2 55 (43 Duy sag 
2 60 138 a 
75 195, | — 
2 80 8.95 12. 124 
| 2 BS 50 11.7 147 | 
8.75 11.4 114 
2 95 9.00 4.1 144 | 
3.00 9.29 10.8 108 
3.05 9.50 10.5 105 
3.10 32.3 9.75 10.3 103 
3.15 31.7 10.00 10.0 100 
31.2 10.25 O8 
3.25 30.8 10.50 Q 5 O5 
3.30 30.3 10.75 9.3 93 
3.35 20 3 11.00 3.4 vi 
3.40 290 4 11.25 8.9 89 
3.45 9G 0) 11.50 8.7 87 
3.00 8.6 11.75 8 85 
05 4 12.50 80 
.70 27.0 12.75 1.9 79 
wi 7 1.3.00) 77 
0 13.50 1.4 44 
3.95 25.3 (4.00 74 14 
1.50 14.75 6.8 68 
21.1 211 15.00 6.7 67 
2.00 20.0 15.25 65 
At) (ii 46 27 6 
6 25 4 6.50 TA 
62 26.50 36.75 272 
(4 26.75 37.4 37.00 27 
60 27 OO 37 3425 
7] 36.7 5O 6.6 
30.3 374.45 65 
Di 21.70 36 38.00 6.3 
| PR PD 35.4 38.50 
548 2850 354 38.75 52 
75 343 39 OO 
0) 345 IQ OF 
51.9 At} 3.4 39 75 
21.3 2Y 75 33 6 
50.6 30.00 33.3 10.25 4.8 
30.25 10.50 24 7 
30.50 328 40.75 24.5 
30.75 32.) 61.00 
176 31.25 11.50 24.4 
17.1 31.50 31.9 £1.75 4 
| 165 34.75 315 12.00 23.8 
i6 32.00 31.2 7 
39 OF 12.50 
tO 32.50 30.7 42.75 23.4 
14.4 32.75 30.5 13.00 39 
33.00 30.3 43.25 23.4 
43.4 33.20 30.4 13.50 23 
12.5 33.75 29.6 64.00 22.4 
34.00 29.4 $4.25 22 6 
\ 11.6 34.25 29 2 14.50 22.4 
143 34.50 29 44.75 22.3 
34.75 28.8 £5.00 
4 35 00 28.5 45.25 
4 39.6 35.50 28.2 45.75 219 
i 39.2 35.75 28 46.00 21.7 
21.5 19.2 61.00 16.4 


F the series of question marks 

contained in this paper succeed in 
arousing some of the members of 
this Association to the point of do- 
ing some constructive thinking, then 
the wisdom of assigning the above 
subject to me may to some degree 
have been justified. 

A real awakening in this locality 
was effected m September as a re- 
sult of the “New England Week” 
drive which not only stimulated 
sales for that week but will, if con- 
sistently followed up, have a lasting 
beneficial result. A similar awaken- 
ing which: would ultimately make it 
possible to continue to manufacture 
cotton goods in New England on a 
competitive basis with other parts 
of the country should take place in 
the operation of the mills. 

Do you gentlemen actually know 
as much about what is going on 
inside your mills as you do about 
what is coming into your mills? 

You now weigh and carefully 
sample every bale of cotton which 
you recerve. 

You carefully cheek all the in- 
voices making claims for short 
weight and for varations from 
standard grade and staple 

You count and inspeet the sup- 
plies purchased and check the bill 
before paying it. 

Excepting cotton invoices—labor. 
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Studying the Job 


J. M. Barnes, Harphem, Barnes, Stevenson & Go. Inc. Boston. before 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


as reflected by your pay rolls, rep- 
resents the largest invoices that 
come into your office. 


In how many mills is the same 
careful attention given to checking 
up labor results? Have you recently 
taken an inventory of your labor 
situation? Are you getting the re- 
turns which you might reasonably 
expect from the invoices rendered 
lo you by your operatives? There 
was a time during and shortly fol- 
lowing the war when for the major- 
itv of mills there existed a comfort- 
able margin between the cost and 
the selling price of cotton goods. At 
that time a few hands more or less 
on the payrolls bothered the aver- 
age mill man very slightly but the 
passage of six years has largely 
blotted out the wide profit margins, 
and has made the “few hands more 
or less” of vital importance to the 
successful operation of New Eng- 
land mills. 


I am now going to make a state- 
ment to which some of you may 
take exceptions. A great many mill 
managers in this section are nol 


“getting the best possible results 


from their operatives due to the 
lack of complete and detailed 


common sense basis upon which to 
start the work of reducing costs. 


No doubt a majority of us will 
knowledge of the conditions which agree that card grinding requires 
exist in their own plants. Let us_ the services of a skilled workman. 
now go into a short discussion in How many cards do your grinders 
un attempt to prove this statement. look after and what proportion of 

Final labor costs of any product ‘heir time is occupied in doing 
depend on the amount of work Skilled work? Are not some of the 
turned out-as well as the rate of duties assigned to them irksome to 
wages paid. -It is possible that ir real mechanics? 
the past, too much attention has 
been paid to the rate feature and 
not enough attention given to the 
quantity of service rendered. Did  agsignment to all speeder tenders 
you ever analyze the work of dif-  pegardiess of their skill or ability. 
ferent operatives? Some day, after If they are particularly good the 
you have watched either a spooler mij] gets a high percentage of pro- 
or a quiller tender doing a real day’s = quetion of excellent quality. If they 
work compare those duties with ape average operatives commensu- 
some other jobs around the mill, pate lower results are obtained. The 
and you will find you are paying work turned out by the group 
many hands skilled wages for work- whieh rates below the general 
ing two-thirds of the time; and very average not only increases the cost 
often doing skilled work about half = of roving but is the cause of trouble 
the time they are working. The and loss of production in the spin- 
other third of the time they are ning and weave rooms. The ques- 
absolutely idle, perhaps not even {ign here is what proportion of the 
watching their work run. Jobs have speeder tender’s time is occupied in 
been laid out on the basis of ability doing skilled work, and what pro- 
possessed by the average operative, portion is used in doing unskilled 
If we can- arrange to divide the work which could be done more 
work being performed under two profitably .by untrained help? In 
headings—skilled and unskilled; and | other words. does the average mil! 
devise methods for employing the eapitalize all the skill which it pos- 
idie time referred to—we have a ~-gesses jn its personnel, thereby 


Most of us will also agree that, as 
far back as we can remembetf, a 
pair of frames has been the usual 
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One 500 K. W., 3600 RPM. and Two 3 


000 K. W., 
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tained efficiency. | 
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making the job more attractive to 
the skilled operative, or does it mix 
enough unattractive duties with all 
the jobs so that it is difficult to 
secure and hold workers who pos- 
sess real ability? If the job is 
properly studied and appropriate 
changes made in the method of 
operating a room, there is a chance 
for real advancement in the depart- 
ment itself. In this way not only 
will the skilled operatives be better 
satisfied but also learners coming 
into the mill can look forward to an 
attractive job as regards duties, as 
well as pay, when they are far 
enough advanced to deserve promo- 
tion. 

Let us pass along to the spinning 
room and ask ourselves some more 
questions. A spinner performs 
about three operations which really 
require skill. How many ends do 
your spinners piece up per thou- 
sand spindles per hour? How many 
bobbins of roving do they creel per 
day? How often do they clean their 
thread boards and roller beams? 
The answers to these three ques- 
tions depend upon the size of yarn, 
kind of stock being used, size of 
roving bobbin, and the condition of 
the machinery and equipment. An 
analysis of your own conditions will 
demonstrate what percentage of 
her time is utilized in performing 


the work upon which her pay 
should really be based. Why do 


New England manufacturers con- 
tinue to pay skilled wages for un- 
skilled work? 

It has been my experience to go 
through spinning rooms which ap- 
parently were running very well, yet 
after making a careful detailed 
study of the job, I have been sur- 
prised to learn. that the operatives 
were really doing an unnecessary 
amount of work on account of the 
continual breaking down of an ab- 
normal number of ends. Naturally 
the overseer takes pride in having 
his room impress you as being well 
run. He insists that the ends be 
kept up, at the same time, however, 
failing to make a determined effort 
to find out why the work does nol 
run better. 

An analysis, such as mentioned 
above, in your spinning room may 
disclose mechanical conditions and 
poor preparation of roving which 
ean readily be improved. 

A careful observation of the spin- 
ners in a room will disclose the 
facts that some carelessly creel in 
roving with long laps or “pig-tails,” 
and piece up ends in such a way as 
to cause bunches and uneven places 
in the yarn which either breaks in 
the loom, or is responsible for the 
bad appearance of the finished 
cloth. 

This naturally holds true wher- 
ever piecings are made. If the very 
best and most skillful operatives are 
picked to perform this important 
function, relieving them of all other 
dutise, it can readily be seen that 
not only will quality be improved 
but the cost of production will be 
materially lowered. 

Where standard numbers of yarn 
are being spun, with comparatively 
little changing, an analysis of con- 
ditions often discloses the fact that 
third hands or section men are not 
sufficiently well fitted into the gen- 
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eral production scheme. Their value 
lo the mill can be considerably en- 
hanced. 

Do you know by-actual test what 
percentage of time your doffers 
spend on the real job for which 
they are paid? A few mills are re- 
ceiving the benefits to be derived 
from paying their doffers on the 
basis of hanks turned off by the 
frames. “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” 

If you are making standard styles 
of cloth in your mill it is possible 
lo so standardize your conditions 
that a slasher tender is able to run 
two slashers. The work will not 
only be produced at a lower cost 
but the quality will be very much 
better. | 

There is no longer much basis for 
serious argument regarding the 
merits of plain versus automatic 
looms for most kinds of work. If 
you still have some plain looms it 
would pay in most instances to stop 
them and operate the automatics on 
two shifts. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
we will confine ourselvfies to the 
automatic looms. In the operation 
of this type of loom, the weaver has 
very little control over the quality 
of cloth turned off: The determin- 
ing factors are quality of yarn, care 
in preparation, and fixing of the 
looms. 

As weavers usually receive the 
highest pay among the actual ma- 
chine operators in a mill they be- 
come a very important factor when 
the subject of cost is considered, 
and we quite naturally ask our- 
selves what the real duties of a 
weaver should be? 

In any gathering of mill men 
where practical problems are being 
discussed the most frequent ques- 
tion asked is, “How many looms do 
your weavers run on this or that 
fabric?” When the answer is given 
I often wonder whether the number 
has been determined by any real 
study of the factors which really 
govern the number of looms which 
a weaver can run efficiently. 

The average weaver seldom 
knows what really causes his looms 
to stop. In the minds of many 
agents, superintendents, overseers, 
and even the weaver on a set of 
looms, the principal causes of loom 
stoppage are considered of minor 
importance because the weaver can 
readily start up the loom after each 
individual stop. The aggregate of 
all such stops. in the day's run ac- 
eount for a large part of the pro- 
duction losses. 

Experience has taught me that 
only. those duties requiring real 
skill should be assigned to a weaver. 
The principal work of a weaver 
ought to be that of starting up 
looms properly after stops, the in- 
spection of warps for imperfections 
and of the cloth for defects in qual- 
ily which can be remedied at the 
loom. All other duties formerly 
considered as coming under the 
head of weaving should be assigned 
to less skilled operatives. 

If this is done after careful study 
of your conditions I venture to say 
that your weavers will operate a 
greal many more looms at the same 
or increased efficiency at a lower 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Better LupricaTion At Less Cost Per MONTH > 


Better and Less Costly Lubrication 
for Comb Boxes 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip onto floors. 
nor spatter on card clothing and drawing 
cans. Lasts 6 to 8 times as long as liquid oil. 


TRADE MARK 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


This is an ideal place to test the superiority 
of NON-FLUID OIL over liquid oil. 


One filling of NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 to 8 
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This means a saving of lubricant as well as a 


saving in the labor of oiling. 
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lubricating cylinder bearings, and licker-in 
bearings of cards. 


Send coupon today for testing samples 
and helpful booklet ‘“‘Hints to Cot- 


ton Carders.’’ Mention make of 


your cards. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubrieant Co. 
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Mill Situation in Fall River 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Ages, the Dark Ages, when the Cath- 
olic church was ruling: The dark 
ages that knew more about art and 
architecture and literature and the 
better things of life, that knew more 
about human help, and human sym- 
pathy and human righteousness, 
that knew more about trade and 
trafficking and merchandising, more, 
yea a thousand times more than 
these defaming owners and agents 
ofdefunct cotton mills. So much for 
my critics—now for conditions. 


It is entirely unnecessary for me 
to repeat here the comment I pre- 
viously made on Fall River mill 
conditions. Suffice to say, | seem to 
have started something, judging by 
the number of those who since, In 
attack and defense, have talked 
about our local industrial situation. 
We have run the gauntlet and risk 
of being called calamity criers and 
prophets of evil. 


Well. at the worst, better be a 
calamity crier than a calamity 
causer: better be a prophet of evil 
rather than a doer of evil. And 
surely we of the Catholic church 
ought to be the last to be charged 
with losing confidence in the future 
of Fall River, or of wanting to say 
or do anything ‘that might work 
harm to the city or the city’s chief, 
yea, only industry. By their fruits 


you shall know them. And it may 
surprise some to know that in the 
last ten years the Catholic church 
in this city has put more money in 


for durabil 
and servi 


ity 


ce 


CANS-CARS~BOXES AND 
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new schools than has the city of 
Fall River. That does not look like 
lack of confidence, does it? And in 
the last ten years the Catholic 
church has put more money in 
churches than all the other churches 
combined. 


That does not look like lack of 
confidence, does it? But I do not 
pretend to speak, in these matters, 
for the Catholic church. I speak 
only my own mind, and my own 
mind is this: Fall River, today, is 
suffering such a depression as it has 
not suffered in 25 years. This de- 
pression, I maintain, is brought 
about by the combination of two 
causes, one temporary and we hope 
of short duration, the other perma- 
nent and, it seems to me, of con- 
stantly increasing forces. 


The temporary cause of our local 
distrses is the general depression in 
the cotton goods trade and is not 
confined to Fall River. In a recent 
address a local mill agent main- 
tained that this depression was not 
peculiar to the cotton business, but 
also prevailed in many others. But 
the President of the United States 
evidently differs from the agent of 
the Sagamore Mills since, in his 
widely radiated address last Thurs- 
day night the President appealed for 
election with the slogan: “Vote the 
Republican ticket and maintain the 
present prosperity.” Well, if the 
present times be prosperous for Fall 
River, then God meekly save us 
from prosperity. But we must not 
be drawn into the talk of politicians 
—we must tell the truth. 


And against all objections, whether 
from mill owner or from labor lead- 
er—and particularly from the latter, 
we maintain that Southern compe- 
tition has a great deal to do with 
our present depression and it will 
have more to do each year unless 
the North wakes up. We must see 
things as they are and not as we 
would like to have them, and both 
mill owner and mill worker must 
unite, each doing his just part and 
portion if the cotton industry is to 
be saved for New England. 


Some, particularly the labor union 
leaders, would have us believe that 
Southern competition is a pure in- 


‘vention of the Northern mill men. 


Unhappily for us it is a grim reality 
and the proofs of its existence are 
incontestable. Sometime since I was 
visiting friends in Newburyport and 
was informed that a cotton mill 
there, which had been closed by its 
owners transferring its business to 
the South, was going to be sold at 
auction. 


Last week I inquired what price 
was obtained for it and was inform- 
ed that at the auction not a single 
bona-fide bid was made for the 
plant. Now, I don't know a great 
deal about milis, but I do know 
something about auctions and auc- 
tion values, and I do not hesitate to 
say there are more than half a 
dozen mills in Fall River upon 


which, if they were put up at auc- 
tion, not a single bid could be ob- 
tained. Does not that look as though 
there was something the matter 
with the cotton business in the 
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North? The Newburyport mill has 
gone South. Pawtucket mills have 
gone South. The American Printing 
Company is moving its making plant 
South. Yes, and there are many 
other Fall River mills that would 
like to go South but they haven't got 
money enough to pay for the mov- 
ing—never mind the building of new 
mills. 

No intelligent person will deny 
that the battle for the.cotton busi- 
ness is on between the North and 
the South and that it is only just 
heginning. The North, under its 
handicaps, but with its many supe- 
riro advantages, will hold on until! 
the South, by natural causes, will 
lose many of the advantages it now 
possesses, and will be obliged to 
manufacture yarn and cloth under 
the same labor and other conditions 
that now prevail here. But the 
North will hold on, as I have said, 
only by intelligent, symmpathetic, 
sincere and efficient co-operation 
hetween the mill owner and the mill 
operative. 

The mill operative must give the 
best that is in him. He or she must 
be honest—not only with his em. 
ployer'’s goods, but with his machin- 
ery and his time. He must work for 
his employer, not loaf on the job. 
He must save for his employer, not 
waste. He must be careful, not 
careless. He must be a help and not 
a hurt to the efficiency of the mill. 
Uniess he wishes to move South 
with the mill he must realize that 
the battle to remain North is as 


‘much his as it's the mill owner's. 


He should be a loyal and not a dis- 
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loyal employe, he should remember 
that the interests of the mill are or 
ought to be his interests. 

But there are obligations binding 
alike on the mill owner, on the mil! 
executive. Human labor, the souls 
and spirits and life energies of hu- 
man beings, their bodies and bones 
and substances are not commodities 
to be bought or sold at the buyer's 
wish and will. Neither the North 
nor the South will ever prosper on 
the principle that men and machin- 
ery are alike, that when you have 
no further use for them, men, wo- 
men and children, you can, with 
looms and spnning frames, consign 
them to the discard or the junk 
heap. And there are too many mil! 
execulives in Fall River, who have 
not yet realized that truth. 

If operatives are to be honest, 
conscientious, considerate, careful, 
industrious, imterested, loyal, then 
mill owners and mill executives 
must meet them with the same 
qualities and characteristics. 

The agent of the Sagamore mills 
has recently told the public, through 
a local club, that he has little or no 
fear of Southern competition and 
that there is nothing permanent the 
matter with Fall River mills. I 
would deeply regret that any words 
of mine might be interpreted as 
criticism of this good citizen. 

No man realizes better than do I 
that the future of Rall River, a 
bright and prosperous and progress- 
ing future, rests in the hands of 
such as he and his equally compe- 
tent working partner. And if his 
corporation fears not Southern 
competition, and he has not said 
that he has not suffered from it, 
that it has not forced him to find 
new markets for his produets, if, 
despite widespread depression and 
Southern competition, all of his 
plants are operating and have been 
operating, some portions both day 
and night, it is because miil man- 
agement, and mill merchandising 
there are conducted on principles 
and with abilities as far apart from 
those engaged in the conduct of the 
recently locked and closed mills as 
day is from night, as right is from 
wrong. 

It is not for me to give a coat of 
whitewash to any mill corporation, 
and opinion would not be worth 
while if it were not frank and hon- 
est. 

I give due consideration to the 
fact that the treasurer of the Saga- 
more Mills is a charitable pleader 
for his weaker and less worthy mill 
brethren, but I say it with all due 
deference, his charity and his con- 
sideration carries him too far when 
he allows himself to be the spokes- 
man for longer hours for labor. 
What justification, with its enor- 
mous earnings, has the Sagamore 
Mills for pleading for longer hours 
for labor? Just the same justifica- 
tion as it might have for pleading 
for a reduction in wages—and that 
is absolutely none. 

And now we come to the question 
of wages. No doubt you know there 
has been much recent talk of a re- 
duction in wages. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the government re- 
ports an increase in the cost of liv- 
inv, notwithstanding the fact that 
bread and meat and clothes and 
food and fuel and rent cannot be 
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purchased cheaper, many Fall River 
mill men are desirous, are ready to 
cut wages. What justification, I ask, 
has the Chariton Mills for cutting 
wages? What the King Philip Mills, 
what the Stevens, the Osborn, the 
Pilgrim, the Sagamore? But let us 
lake a more conspicuous example. 
What justification has the American 
Printing Company for cutting 
wages? The American Printing 
Corapany has no Southern competi- 
lion. It, with one possible excep- 
tion, is without a competitor on the 
whole continent. It sells its own 
goods, it fixes ils Own prices. 

Some years ago while traveling in 
South America I ran across an Eng- 
ish drummer selling print cloths 
for an English house. I watched 
him getting his numerous trunks 
and sample cases aboard the steam- 
er and when I commented upon his 
many worries he remarked: “This 
is nothing. You ought to see me 
and my baggage crossing the Andes 
on muleback.” And when I asked 
him how it was that he could come 
over here from Engtand and sell 
these goods right al our threshold 
he smilingly remarked, not knowing 
whence I[came: “Why there is only 
one firm im the United States that 
we're afraid of and that’s the Amer- 
ican Printing Company of Fall 
River.” Perhaps the American 
Printing Company might be tempted 
to use this proof of foreign compe- 
tition as a justification for lower 
wages, but I am pleased at the re- 
port, coming from reliable sources, 
that the American Printing Com- 
pany has no desire to disrupt its 
working force by inviting a strike 
through reduction of wages. 

In the mills that I have mentioned 
and in many others there is no just- 
ification or excuse for a reduction 
in wages—there is no explanation 
except in a desire to maintain unity 
of action in the local Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. And all -I 
care to say about that feature of 
the situation is that if that’s all the 
Manufacturers’ Association is good 
for, pulling down the top mills to 
the level of the bottom, hanging 
dead sisters around live mill-men's 
necks and forcing wages below a 
living wage scale and adding longer 
hours to labor, then the quicker 
the Manufacturers’ Association is 
given the first class funeral, the 
brighter will be the prospects for 
Fall River mil situation. I think 
it has been sufficiently discussed. 

It is the duty of the operative, for 
mere reasons of self-preservation, 
to prove themselves good cloth and 
yarn makers. 

It is the duty of the mill execu- 
tives to prove themselves good cloth 
and yarn merchandisers. The 
South's awake! The days of mull- 
ing along on Bedford street and 
waiting for customers to come, are 
gone forever. 

The only business man who pros- 
pers by waiting for customers to 
come—is the undertaker—and even 
he gets, at times solicitious for 
the health of the sick. We want 
mill conductors and not under- 
takers. We want mill runners and 
not mill stoppers. We want mill 
savers and not mill killers. We want 
mill executives whose heads and 
whose hearts are susceptible of im- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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GOOD TIME 
HUMIDIFY: 


Turning on the heat for the winter sea- 
son means drying out the air in the mill 
and taking the natural moisture out of the 


materials in process. 


A BAHNSON —_—— of humidification 


installed now will supply the moisture 


needed to keep your work running 


smoothly. 


Efficiency, Dependable Automatic Hu- 
midity Control, Economy of Operation,— 
you get them all ina BAHNSON System. 


May we discuss your humidifying prob- 
lems with you? 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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The Massachusetts Result 


HE telegram which we had re- 

ceived prior to our last edition 
led us to state that Massachusetts 
had resected the Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment by 150,000, but the 
real majority against the amend- 
ment was 448,000, there being 246,000 
votes for and 696,000 against the 
amendment This confirmed our 
prediction made four weeks ago 
that the amendment would be re- 
jected by a 2 to 1 vote and that it 
might reach 3 to 1. 

The overwhelming rejection of the 
amendment by a State that had been 
counted upon to be the leader in 
ratification has stunned the advo- 
cates of the centralization scheme. 

If has been the hahit of the advo- 
cates of the measure to write whal 
they consider shrewd editorials ad- 
vocating the amendment and send 
them to friendly newspapers, and 
one of their editomals which was 
published about two months ago in 
several hundred newspapers closed 
with these words: 

“Also the States with the most 
forward-looking attitude toward this 
question have no objection to the 
amendment.” 


It was a suggestive effort to se- 
cure support but the vote of the 
Massachusetts people has rudely 
upset such statements. 

When the Amendment Resolution 
was before Congress we tried to get 
an amendment requiring that it be 
submitted to the voters of each 
State but Miss Grace Abbott and 
Owen Lovejoy were afraid of the 
popular vote and preferred to .de- 
pend upon the pressure that their 
organization could put upon Legis- 
latures and we still have that dan- 
ger to face. 

The vote of the people of Massa- 
echusetts will have a considerable 
effect upon the legislators in other 
States because they will realize that 
the surprising vote in that State 
indicates public sentiment. 


There has been universal surprise 
expressed relative to the over- 
whelming rejection by Massachu- 
setts, but we wrote a friend at North 
Adams, Mass., about two months ago 
in reply to a pessimistic letter, that 
our only task was to get the people 
of his State aequainted with the 
facts and that we were confident 
that when the. truth was known 
Massachusetts would reject. 

The person who is really respon- 
sible for the overwhelming rejection 
by Massachusetts is Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 

Miss Abbott, in searching among 
the Census Bureau figures, found 
the phrase, “In gainful occupation,” 
and believing that she could use it 
lo advantage, coined the expression, 
“More than a million little children 
10 to 15 in gainful occupations.” She 
rightly thought that it would carry 
the impression that more than a 
million little children were working 
in factories and that many of them 
were only 10 years of age. It was 
intended to deceive. 

It required time and much hard 
work to strip that statement of its 
imphed meanings and to show the 
people of Massachusetts that less 
than 24 children under 14 years of 
age were legally employed in.all the 
cotton mills of the South, but when 
they realized the intended deceit, 
they considered it an insult to their 
intelligence, and in spite of the fact 
that the State was literally flooded 
with professional uplifters in their 
desperate effort to regain the lost 
ground, there was an overwhelming 
vote of repudiation. 

Miss Abbott's phrase, and. the fact 
that having a weak Congress, their 
greed influenced them to fix the 
limit at 18 years, is responsible for 
the defeat in Massachusetts and the 
opposition that has developed in 
other States. 


Realizing as we do that the “up- 
lifters,” most of whom expect to get 
fat jobs from the million dollar an- 


nual expenditure that would be re- 
quired by a Federal Child Labor 
Law, will wage a desperate fight in 
the other States, we caution against 
over confidence and we will con- 
tinue our efforts to make the truth 
known to the people of this country. 

We played a big part in obtaining 
the results in Massachusetts and we 
will never rest until we have deci- 
sively defeated this effort to take 
from the States the right to regu- 
late their own affairs. 

As Louisiana, Georgia and North 
Carolina rejected the amendment 
they in turn became the subject of 
columns of inspired abuse and mis- 
representations. Massachusetts will 
not be spared and we are awaiting 
with much interest the opening of 
the vultures’ mouths. 


An Appreciated Gift 


VERY much appreciated present 

that we received last week was 
a pair of sheets and a pair of pillow 
cases from the Alexander Manufac- 
turing Company, Forest City, N. C. 

The Alexander Manufacturing 
Company began about two years ago 
to manufacture wide sheetings and 
pillow tubing and planned from the 
beginning to produce an article that 
by reason of its quality would com- 
mand the respect of the trade. 

The beautiful quality of the “Al- 
exander” sheetings and pillow cases 
that they sent us shows that they 
have succeeded to a remarkable ex- 
tent. 

They are setting an example to 
other Southern mills by producing 
high quality goods and establishing 
a trade mark. 


The Wisconsin Straw Vote 
HE Wisconsin Agriculturalist has 
been taking a straw vote in Wis- 
consin, Senator LaFollette’s State, 
on the Child Labor Amendment with 
the following results to November 
10th: 


For amendment 59 
Against amendment 817 


On account of the continued mis- 
representation of the North Caro- 
lina law which permitted a boy 12 
to 14 years of age to work during 
summer vacation, the last Legisla- 
ture cut out all such permits. 

The law of Senator LaFollette’s 
State permits both boys and girls to 
work in factories during vacation 
and has therefore lower limits than 
any of the Southern States. 


The Joke Is On LaFollette 


SENATOR LaFOLLETTE, Senator 

Wheeler and others have gone 
about the country advocating the 
curbing of the powers of the United 
States Supreme Court because said 
court held that Congress did not 
have the power to regulate child 
labor in the several States. 

While LaFollette and his friends 
were raving about the Supreme 
Court refusing to allow the people 
to enact laws, Massachusetts by a 
vote of 448,000 rejected the Child 
Labor Amendment, and it turns out 
that the people did not want the 
very thing of which Senator LaFol- 
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lette said they were being wrong- 
fully deprived. 

An old negro standing at the door 
of a suspended bank in which he 
had a few dollars said he had heard 
of banks failing but that this was 
the first time he ever had one “bust 
right in his face.” 

The child labor situation has 
“bust” right in Senator LaFollette’s 
face. 


Why Not Compete? 


A recent commercial report says: 


“An intensive selling cam- 
paign by Japanese manufac- 
turers of cotton grey cloths has 
resulted in taking mueh busi- 
ness from American manufac- 
turers in the Near East, in 
igypt and in South America. 
Japan uses more Indian short 
staple than American cotton. 
As a result of the methods now 
being employed to penetrate 
new markets, the Japanese are 
making rapid headway against 
American and British competi- 
tion.” 


This is nothing new but we won- 
der why some of our Southern mills 
do not compete for this foreign 
business by the same methods. 

We know that the spinning of 
Indian cotton is not a pleasant busi- 
ness when mixed with American 
cotton but with experience in han- 
dling it the work runs better than 
at first. 

Those mills that will go seriously 
after the proposition of meeting 
Japanese competition in low count 
export goeds through the use of 
Indian cotton will, we believe, have 
profitable business during periods 
that others are idle. 

The efficiency of American labor 
greatly discounts the low wages 
paid the inefficient Japanese. 


Once Bobbin Boy, Taxed 
$84,201.02 


Augusta, Me.—About 30 years age 
a boy who had nothing to aid him 
but his willingness to work and his 
eagerness to succeed, got a job as 
bobbin boy in the Mohair - Plush 
Mills, operated by. the Goodall fam- 
ily at Sanford. Recently he was re- 
vealed by the lists in the office-of 
Internal Revenue Collector Frank J. 
Ham to be paying a bigger income 
tax than all the members of the 
enormously wealthy Goodall family 
put together. 


He is William Batchelder, assist- 
ant treasurer and general manager 
of the Sanford Mills. His income 
lax assessment for last year was 
$84,201.02, believed to be the second 
largest paid by any Maine. citizen 
last year. 

Mr. Batchelder is a man about 60 
years old and rated by his associates 
as one of the shrewdest in the great 
manufacturing organization built up 
by the powerful Goodall family. He 
has many large financial interests 
outside of the textile industry -he 
manages, but they have not brought 
him publicity, even among the inner 
circle of Maine bankers. 
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Personal News 


D. D. Rice has become paymaster 
at the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


W. F. Cason has been elected sec- 
retary of the Brogan Mill, Anderson, 
S. 


G. T. MeGregor has resigned as 
secretary of the Brogon Mills, An- 
derson, 8. C. 


S. H. Lander has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


C. H. Johnson has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Vance Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. ©. 


W. S. Moore has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Mills Mills No. 
2, Woodruff, 8S. C. 


L. A..Starnes, formerly of the 
Cannon Mills, Concord, N. C., is now 
overseer spinning at the Vance Cot- 
ton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


A. O. Norris, superintendent of the 
Barringer Manufacturing Company, 
Rockwell, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Bank of Rockwell. 


EK. R. Caldwell has resigned as 
second hand in the slasher room at 
the Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., 
to accept a similar position at the 
Industrial Mills, of the same place. 


J. O. Epps, of Cramerton, N. C., is 
now night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Johnston Manufac- 
turing Company, North Charlotte, 
N. C. 


James T. Barker, Jr., of the 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., has 
accepted a position as superintend- 
ent of the Green River Manufac- 
turing Company, Tuxedo, N. C. 


H. E. Erwin has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Green River 
Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, 
N. C., to become superintendent of 
the W. 8S. Gray Mills No. 2, Wood- 
ruff, 5. C. 


Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., former cotton manu- 
facturer and president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been elected to the United 
States Senate on the Tennessee 
Democratic ticket. 


North Carolina Association to Meet 
at Pinehurst. 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will hold 
its semi-annual session at the Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.. on No- 
vember 28 and 29. The first ses- 
sion will be a banquet on the even- 
ing of the 28th. 

A golf tournament will occupy 


the morning and afternoon on the 
28th and the business session will 
be held Saturday morning, the 29th. 
A very interesting program is be- 
ing arranged by Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., secretary of the association. 


Obituary 
Joe C. Smith. 


Joe C. Smith, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., and one of the most 
prominent manufacturers his 
section, died Tuesday at his home 
in Shelby. He had been i|| for some 
weeks with heart trouble. 

Mr. Smith was 70 years old. He 
spent his early life in Charlotte, but 
moved later to Newton, where he 
was interested in several mills. In 


1905 he went to Shelby as treasurer 


of the Shelby Cotton Mills, which 
he successfully managed until his 
death. He was also treasurer of 
the Planters and Merchants Ware- 
house Company, of Shelby. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his 
widow and three children. 


Ss. Vann. 


Samuel C. Vann, president of the 
Sterling Mills, Franklinton, N. C., 
died on Tuesday at his home in that 
place. He was 73 years of age and 
for years had been a leading man- 
ufacturer and business man, banker 
and merchant. He organized and 
built the Sterling Mills in 1895. La- 
ter on he purchased practically all 
the stock and managed the affairs 
of the company so successfully thaf 
the mill was twiee enlarged under 
his management. 

Mr. Vann was greatly interested 
in religious and civic work. He 
was a large eontributor to the 
Methodist Orphanage in Raleigh 
and in 1920 donated a $300,000 school 
building to the town of Franklin- 
fon. 


Roanoke Mill No. 1. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


29,808 spinning spindles; 850 looms. 
A. L. Baine Gen. Supt. 
J. KE. Shaw Asst. Supt. 
J. H. Hines Carder 
J. R. Turner Spinner 
J. R. Burton Weaver 
J. M. Underwood Cloth Room 
T. J. St. Sing... Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ino. 
Richmond, Va. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


36” 40x40—6.15 
36” 48x48—5.50 


36” 48x48—4.00 
40” 66x60—3.60 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabries, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 

From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other’ fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 


on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 


“Duplex” Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 

Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Harness Frames 
Jacquard Heddles 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Whitehall, Ga.— The Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been given contract for the humidi- 
fying equipment for the new weave 
room of the Larnell Cotton Mills. 

Ruthe rfordton, N. —~Work has 
been started upon the new addition 
to the Grace Mills, which will pro- 
vide room for 8,000 additional spin- 
dies. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
are the engineers. 

Anderson, 8S. C.—W. E. Cason has 
been elected secretary of the Bro- 
gon Mills, succeeding G. T. McGreg- 
or, who recently resigned. 58S. B. 
Lander has been .named assistant 
treasurer. 


Greenville, S. C—The Southern 
Weaving Company, which some 
time ago began operation here mak- 
ing automobile brake bands and 
similar goods, has increased capital 
stock from $150,000 to $180,000. 


Union, S. C.—The addition to the 
Excelsior Mills is being pushed rap- 
idly and contract for the humidify- 
ing equipment has been awarded 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. J. E. Sirrine & Uo, 
engineers. 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Charlotte 
Knitting Mills will soon install ma- 
chinery for making women’s full 
fashioned silk hosiery. At present, 
the mill knits men’s socks and fin- 
ishes and inspects hose made at the 
Forest City and Rock Hill mills. 

Dillon, S. C—The Dillon Mills 
here and at Hamer, 8. C., have been 
sold to M. L. Cannon, Charlotte, J. 
W.-Cannon, Jr., of Coneord, and as- 
sociates. The new owners have in- 
corporated the Carolina Textile Cor- 
poration, of Charlotte, to take over 
the mills and will assume control 
this week. The two mills have a 
total of 40,500 spindles and for the 
present will continue to make card- 
ed yarns. 

Shelby, N. C—J. R. Dover, presi- 
dent of the Eastside Mills and the 
Dover Mills, and associates, will 
build a new mull here to be known 
as the Ora Mills. The company, 
which is capitalized at $400,000, 
plans a mill of 6,000 spindles and 
200 looms to make semi-specialties. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. t., 
are the engineers. 


Greenville, S. C.—The new addi- 
dion to the underwear plant being 
erected by the Nuckasee Manufac- 
turing Company, F. W. Symmes, 
president, and J. D. Smeak, secre- 
tary, has practically been complet- 
ed. Erected at a cost of $35,000, the 
building is two stories, brick, with 
concrete foundation, maple floors 
and gravel roof. The company is 
capitalized at $200,000 and produces 
athletic underwear, having a daily 
output of 550 dozen. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


R. K. WOOTTEN. JOAB MULVANE, 
President and General Manager Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 


Chickasha———Oklahoma 
Code: Shepperson ‘78 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. Ga. 


‘ K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
— tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
Q woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 FE. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 


Complete hic Surveys 
General Desi lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans ‘ 
upervision o Landscape 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Mount Holly, N. C.—The American 
Yarn and Processing Company will 
not install machinery for manufac- 
turing shoe laces, the recent report 
to that effect being erroneous. 

Hemp, N. C.—The County Moore 
Mitils, which have been under con- 
struction here for some time, are 
practically completed and will begin 
operation within a short while. The 
mills have 300 looms for the man- 
ufacture of fine and fancy colored 
goods. W. W. Cowgill is president 
and H. G. Leigh, superintendent. 


— 


Huntsville, Ala—Only one textile 
mill in the Huntsville district is 
standing idle now, all the others be- 
ing on full time or more, according 
to a survey of the local situation. 
The Margaret Mill, which has been 
idle several weeks, has not resumed 
and machinery is being overhauled 
in the meanwhile. The Lincoln Mills 
and the Huntsville Knitting Mills 
have recently put on day and night 
shifts, having booked- orders that 
whl keep them busy at this rate for 
some. time to come. The West 
Huntsville Cotton Mill has gone on 
full time. Dallas, Merrimack and 
Lowe having been running on full 
lime for quite a long time. Many 
mill operatives who have been out 
of work are now back on full pay 
and this is having an appreciable 
effect in all lines of business here. 


Fort Worth.—Worth Mills, which 
will manufacture cord tire fabric, 
will begin operations on December 
1. This plant was brought here 
from Massachusetts through the ef- 
forts of Rudy Copeland and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The product will be sold through 
Harding Tilton & Co., of New York 
and Boston. According to reports 
here the output of the plant for the 
first six months has been contracted 
for by several tire manufacturing 
companies in the North. The ca- 
pacity is approximately 3,000,000 
pounds annually. D. Towers is 
mill agent. Machinery is now being 
installed and it is expected to be in 
full swing not later than December 
15. It will be electrically driven, the 
power to be furnished by the Fort 
Worth Power & Light Co. plant. 
bama. 

According to Charles L. Harding, 
of the Harding Company, who re- 
cently visited Fort Worth, negotia- 
tions have been entered into be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce 
and other Eastern mills, for their 
removal here. The Fort Worth 
business men interested are either 
wholesalers, manufacturers or heads 
of large industria) plants. 


Escaping Gas Causes Panic in Mill. 


Fall River, Mass—Hundreds of 
employees of the American Printing 
Company's plant in this city fled in 
panic when sulphur dioxide gas es- 
caping from a large tank in the blue 
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dye room filled the building. Four 
employees were taken to a hospital, 
unconscious. 

Fifty-five others were treated at 
the company’s hospital. 

The fire department was called 
out to assist in rescuing employees, 
many of them women, who were on 
upper floors of the factory and 
feared to descend the stairs in the 
face of the fumes from the dye 
room, which was on the ground 
floor. Ladders were raised and 
many were carried down from win- 
dows of the second and third floors 
of the building. 


Estimates 12,816,000 Bales 
As 1924 Yield 


Washington, No. 8—Cotton pro- 
duction will be 12,816,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales this year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture forecast to- 
day. A fortnight ago 12,675,000 bales 
were forecast. 

Of this year’s crop, 9,694,920 run- 
ning bales, counting round as half 
bales, had been ginned prior to No- 
vember 1, compared with 7,556,042 
bales last year and 8,139,215 bales 


for 1922 to that date, the Census’® 


Bureau reported. 

The forecast of production was 
based on the condition of the crop 
on November 1, which was 55.9 per 
cent of a normal compared with 54.7 
on October 18 this year and 47.8 on 
October 25 last year. Last year's 
production, according to final gin- 
ning returns, was 10,139,671 equiva- 
lent 500-pound bales. 

The condition of the crop on No- 
vember 14 and the forecast of pro- 
duction by States follows: 

Virginia, condition, 49 per cent, 
and forecast 33,000 bales. 

North Carolina, 49 and 770,000. 

Tennessee, 59 and 365,000. 

Ginnings prior to November 1 by 
States includes North Carolina 374,- 
554: Tennessee, 203,543; Virginia, 6,- 
127. 

Total ginnings include 239,535 
round bales compared with 199,326 
to November 14, last year, and 1,852 
bales of American-Egyptian, com- 
pared with 11,551 last year. 

The revised total of cotton ginned 
this season on October 18 was an- 
nounced as 7,615,761 bales. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Rounded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


Hello! Traveler Man. What’s Your Hurry, 


I am taking some FREE samples to another mill. Why don't you send for 


some? You won't regret it Just send us a postcard stating what sizes and 
styles you would like to try and you will receive a liberal assortment without 


cost, by return mail. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—-send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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May Hosiery Mill in Label 
Case 


Washington.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued this state- 
ment: 

“In an order issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Comission, the May Hos- 
iery Mills, of Burlington, N. C., are 
prohibited from using as labels or 
brands on hosiery sold by them the 
word ‘silk’ unless the hosiery so 
labeled is made entirely of the silk 
worm or where the hosiery is made 
partly of silk it is accompanied by 
a word or words truthfully describ- 
ing the other material or materials. 


“W. H. May and B. V. May are 
named in the complaint individually 
and as partners in the company. 


“In its investigation of the case 
the commission found that the re- 
spondents sold and shipped hosiery 
made of cotton and containing no 
free silk, which were marked and 
branded with labels containing the 
words ‘Made of cotton and art silk 
in the U. 8. A.’ No other words were 
on the labels to indicate the kind 
and grade of material of which the 
hosiery was manufactured. The 
commission found that respondents’ 


' Jabels so used misled and deceived 


the trade and consuming public 
into the mistaken belief that re- 
spondents’ hosiery is composed in 
part of silk, and caused the pur- 
chase of such hosiery in that be- 
lief.” 


India’s Cotton Acreage Largest in 32 
Years. 


Washington.— The largest cotton 
area in 32 years in India is indicated 
in the cablegram received by the 
Department of Statistics, which 
gives the area planted to October 1 
aS 21,785,000 acres. On the basis of 
the average proportion off the area 
planted by October 1 in the last 12 
years, a total acreage of 26,247,000 
acres might be expected, the De- 
partment of Agriculture states, and 
adds that it is possible that more 
than the average percentage of area 
has been planted by October 1 this 
year. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Ine. 


Bex 1212 Richmond, Va. 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


the different requirements of the wor 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 
into the room from outside) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN’ MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St, Atlouta, Ga., Ne. Charlotte, N. C. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied |! 

to systems already installed 
Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATU 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager | 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with 4 at capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED : 


CONTROL 
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ATLANTA 


66° TEXTILE CLEAR SULPHURIC ACID 


Manufactured Especially for the Textile Trade by the 
Largest Sulphuric Acid Producer in the World 


ALSO 


60° and 66° Commercial Sulphuric Acid 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Any Quantities in Tank Cars, Drums, or Carboys— 


Write Us for Prices 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL GORP. 


GEORGIA 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


JORDAN 
PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


[SC Ol T 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO, 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


plain and 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
Try Our New Automatic Shut- 


tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. 


It is meeting every 


requirement with entire satis- 
Catahg «en Request 
faction. 
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[he Permanent Way 


to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


= — 


you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


Efficiency 


Efficiency is the 
science of doing things 
right. This is the rea- 
son for the special pur- 
pose alkalies 

WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 

These facts can be 
easily proved in your 
mill or the trial costs 
nothing. 


Ask your supply man 
“Woandotte”’ 


Cee B Pord Company. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Studying the Job 


(Continued from Page 19) 


cost and with no impairment in the 
quality of the work. 

There has been a vast amount of 
discussion in recent years regarding 
loom fixers. If a fixer really pos- 
sesses mechanical ability, why 
should be break his back trucking 
warps the length of the weave room, 
lifting them into the loom, taking 
out leases, etc.? No mechanical 
ability is necessary to perform this 
sort of work. 

A number of mills have found it 
ndvantageous to relieve their fixers 
or section men from such duties and 
increase the number of looms per 
man. If a bonus, in addition to the 
regular going rate of wages based 
upon quality and quantity of work, 
is paid the mill will receive its 
share of the returns. 

Is it not about time for the up- 
to-date mill manager to discard the 
old moss-covered idea that the 
weave room is necessarily running 
fine when the fixer is sitting in the 
window reading the newspaper or is 
asleep under his bench? A real live 
fixer or section man working under 
a good bonus arrangement is up on 
his feet attending to the duties for 
which he is paid, and in a great 
many instances anticipates troubles 
before they really cause much dam- 
age. 

I have endeavored to point out, 
briefly, a few conspicuous places in 
the ‘mill where “Studying the Job” 
will produce ‘dollars-and-cents re- 
sults, not only for the mull, but for 
the operatives as well. One of the 
most important points in this whole 
discussion is the fact that once the 
jobs have all been rearranged ° in 
accordance with a carefully studied 
plan the operatives will not work 
any harder than they do under the 
old method. The suggestions out- 
lined are not mere theory which 
look well in print but are facts 
which have been put into success- 
ful operation by hard-headed, prac- 
tical mill men. They have become 
an achievement rather than an as- 
piration. 

Is there any reason why you 
should keep on trying to fool your- 
selves that the old mill is running 
about as well as can be expected, 
when a real systematic study in the 
various departments will convince 
you that it can be made to run bet- 
ter? There are a great many time- 
honored facts about a cotton mrll 
that “would be so if they were 
true.” 

It would be sad, indeed, if we had 
reached the point where nothing 
further could be done in the direc- 
tion of reducing costs in the man- 
ufacturing of textile products. Real 
progress means that we are net en- 
tirely satisfied with the way we did 
things last year but continually seek 
better and more efficient methods 
of accomplishing the desired result. 

Do you suppose for one minute 
that your freckled-face office boy 
could go up town and drive away a 
brand new “flivver” for $300 if 
Ford’s organization were not etern- 
ally “studying the job” and intro- 
ducing new methods and schemes 
from day to day which pass the 
“acid test’ of lowering the cast? 
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UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes 


PERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH, 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


BRUSH REPAIRING 


Manv brushes used by cotton mills are so con- 
structed that the block or core is quite an item in 
their cost. And these cores remain practically 
perfect for years though the bristles become so 
worn fhat the brush as a whole is of no value. 
The rebristling of these brushes, or refilling, as 
the case may be, can be done at a great saving 
and the brush ts fully as efficient as when ti 
was new. 

For this important end of our business, we have 
a special department managed and operated as an 
individual unit of our business. This department 
is thoroughly capable of giving you expert advice 
on repair work or the rebuilding of cylinder 
brushes according io your specifications. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A Brush for k hers Textile Need 
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For those of you who 
did not attend the 
Textile Show 


SHAMBOW 
MAKES 


shuttle bills 
smaller, 


interruptions 
fewer, 


productions 
greater, 


SOLTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


It was too bad that you missed the many 
new ideas and improvements that have 


been developed since the last show. 


At “Shuttle Headquarters” for instance, 
there was an unusually interesting dis- 
play of Shambow “Custom Built” Shut- 


tles. 


They created much favorable comment. 
But, because you did not see them at the 
show is no reason why you shouldn't have 


an opportunity to see them. 


We are prepared to send you a man who 
will show you shuttles and weaving de- 
vices of great interest to you. He is a 
Shuttle Engineer and should you require 
it, he is fully capable of redesigning your 
present shuttle or designing an entirely 


new model for you. 


This expert service won't cost you a cent 
and may save you much money. Just 


sign and mail the coupon, or write us. 


SHAMBOW 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


John C. Shambow, H. Ullman, 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Paterson, N. J. Greenville, 8. C. 
245 Straight St. Southern Factory 


COUPON 
SHAMBOW SHUTTLE COMPANY 
Woonsocket, R. L 

We will be interested to learn more about 
the new shuttles, tensions, threadérs and 
other devices without obligating ourselves 
in any way. 

Company 


By 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Table for Numbering Reving Yarn 


‘ Weight Weight Weight Weight Number Weight Weight 
Number of 12 of 120 Number ofi2 of 120 of Roving of 12 of 120 
of Roving Yards Yards of Roving Yards Yards or Yards of Yards 
or Yarn Roving Yarn or Yarn Roving Yarn Yarn Roving Yarn 
46.75 214 5250 19.0 61.50 162 
7.00 212 53.00 18.9 62.00 16.4 
41.20 21.1 33.50 18.7 62.50 16.0 
A750 21.0 54.00 18.5 63.00 15.0 
47.75 209 54.50 18.4 63.50 15.7 
£8.00 20.8 55.00 aa 18.2 64.00 15.6 
48.25 hide 20.7 55.50 | 18.0 64.50 15.5 
48.50 206 56.00 17.8 65.00 15.4 
48.75 20.5 5650 nas” 17.7 65.50 15.3 
49.00 204 57.00 sini 17.5 66.00 15.1 
4Yy 25 17.4 66.50 15.0 
49.50 20.2 58.00 17.2 7.00 14.9 
49.75 20.1 58.50 17.0 67.50 14.8 
50.00 20.0 59.00 16.0 68.00 | 14.7 
90.50 198 59.50 16.8 68.50 14.6 


SLUBBERS AND FLY FRAMES 


As said in the beginning of the book, it is assumed that the reader is 
familiar with the machinery in a general way, and no extended description 
of the processes is given. So far as the useful work is concerned, a 
slubber is the same as a drawing frame; that is, it attenuates or draws out 
the strands into smaller ones. The matter of twisting and winding on 
bubbins is simply to facilitate the subsequent processes. The matter of 
twist 1s a very vital one, however, as on it depends not only the subsequent 
processes, but also production. The spindles run at a uniform speed, 
and if any variation of twist is wanted, it is made by changing the speed 
of the rollers. There is a maxim among ecarders never to change twist in 
order to gain production. This is subject to severe criticism, We once 
knew of a mill where part of the spinning was frequently stopped on 
account of lack of roving. A new carder took part of the twist from the 
ruving, and there was soon plenty to spare. As the solid contents of 
cylindrical bodies varies as the square of their diameters, and as twist 
is governed by the size of roving, it has become a custom te regulate it 
according to the square root of the number. American machine builders 
huve a uniform standard of 12 multiplied by the square root of the 
number. English builders use 1, 1.1 and 12 for the slubber, immediate 
end roving frames respectively. In case this is for ordinary cotton. Long 
staple cotton can run with much less twist. The amount of twist in fine 
1oving is not governed so much by the running qualities of the machine, 
as by the ability of the roving to turn the bobbin and skewer as it is 
used in the spinning frame or mule. It is the opinion of the writer that 
very few mills run roving from 3 to 6 hank with standard twist: The 
roving will be too tender to turn the bobbin, and will be continually 
breaking. On the other hand, it is very easy to get too much twist, which 
will cause a loss of production, and by its hard nature injure the rollers 
in the spinning frames. Under ordinary conditions if the roving is 
strong enough, if will work better just at that point than if it were twisted 
harder. There are some spimners who claim that spinning runs better if 
the roving is twisted beyond this point, but the writer fails to see any 
good reason why this should be the case. | 


For the same reason that the twist is governed by the square root of 
the number, the lay of the roving also depends upon it. It is generally 
calculated at 12 trmes the square root of the number. This matter seldom 
receives the attention it deserves from overseers. It is true the frame 
will run with a very wide variation either way; that it, it will run for a 
while. If the lay is not right, the tension soon gets wrong, with all its 
resultant evils. If it is too tight, the roving may be very injuriously 
stretched before the attendant changes it. It is always bad management 
to have the attendant constantly doing this as the bobbin fills up, and is 
a sure sign that something is wrong. Except for slight changes, caused 
by damp weather, the tension should always remain the same. 


A fly frame has more bearing surfaces than any other machine in the 
mill, and for this reason should receive more careful alignment and oiling 
than any other. Not only does lack of oil cause friction and unnecessary 
power, but it is the most fruitful cause of breakdowns and consequent loss 
of production. When the average fixer finds a steady-pin broken, or gear 
loose, he usually thinks it is the natural wear of the machine, and does 
not stop to consider that lack of oil or binding in the bearings may be 
the cause of the trouble. 


The primary motions of the fly frame are the same as they were forty 
or fifty years ago, but matters of detail have been much improved. The 
compound motion as now built requires much less power and attention 
than formerly. The spindles have better oiling arrangements, the gears 
may be more easily changed, and there are many other minor improve- 
ments. 


(Continued Next Week) 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 
Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 


ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sate yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
sring shrubs, trees, etc, and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
terested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 
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An Interesting Letter 


Nov. 8, 1924. 
Mr. Clark, 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Being a subseriber to your Textile 
Bulletin, I am naturally interested 
in the various topics of discussion 
as per the columps. 

I have gained an item of educa- 
tion through reading and study of 
your paper that has helped me in 
my training that I doubt seriously 
if I could have obtained it other- 
wise. 

The latest question of interest, I 
believe, is the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment of the request for more 
power by that group of fanatics. 

If you will permit a few words of 
personal matter, I believe that if I 
had gone to work at twelve years 
instead of twenty, I would have 
been much more successful than I 
am. 


By not so doing I have missed 
much that a man must have in or- 
der to make a success of his life. 
and how I am spending time learn- 
ing those things that should have 
been learned at a much earlier age 
—things that I missed because I did 
not have an opportunity to learn 
while at this age. My time was 
then being used in learning the 
things that life itself would have 
taught me—things that I doubt se- 
riously if they ever matter a tinkers 
d - unless a man is expected to be 
a perfect cake eater or lounge liz- 
ard. 


I have a son who, if God spares 
him, and I live long enough to steer 
him past the pitfalls set by a bunch 
of fools comprised chiefly of old 
maids who detest motherhood yet 
who desire to tell the world how 
children should be manufactured 
into men and women and the eo- 
horts of these same old maids who 
have never done anything worth 
while, yet seem proud of it. If I 
can see this son of mine safely past 
this bunch of yapping mollycoddles 
I firmly believe that his chances for 
success will be much better than 
mine are now or ever will be. 

Pardon this long letter, but this 
stuff has been accumulating for 
some time and I just had to get if 
off of my chest. | 

If you care to use this in print, go 
to it, and if the occasion arises that 
you need my full name and address 
attached to a signed statement as to 
who I am you bet your reputation 
you will get it post haste. 


Yours very truly, 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


Amoskeag Announces Cut in Ging- 
ham Prices. 


New York, Nov. 8.—Reduction in 
gingham prices announced today by 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, included a cut of three cents 
a yard to 12% cents for one grade, 
which was considered the most 
drastic since the sharp break in 
prices four years ago. 
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TENSION 


Lapew Leather Belts de- 
liver power without excess 
tension. 


The special leather of 
Ladew belts grips the pulley 
surfaces with unusual firm- 
ness. This allows the nor- 
mal slack to be maintained. 
Friction in pulley, shafting 
and machinery is lowered. 
Destructive “bearing wear” 
is eliminated. Efficiency of 
the drive increased. Power 
saved and wear decreased. 


Because of this, Ladew 
belts wear longer. It frees 
them from the constant 
strain of running under 
high tension. They retain 
the elasticity necessary to 
long life. They give you 
faithful, economical power 
transmission. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


atlanta, Ga. 
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FIRM — BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHOREL 


Anchor Post Fences 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts of every Ancor Post and, consequently, a larger 

Chain Link Fence  (tabric, saving for the purchaser. 
posts, anchors, etec.), are heav- Phone or write our nearest 
lly galvanized throughout tu representative for complete in- 
resist rust. This thorough gal- formation on this and other 
vanizing means many addi- advantageous Anchor Post fea- 
tional years of useful service-- tures 


Anchor Post Lron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. R. M. Lane. P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, S&S. C.: 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldge.: SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA ~ Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg.: BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cittes 


The Round, 
Polished-Nose 
SONOCO 


**Y arnsaver’’ 


| plays off the last lap of yarn 


SONOCO CONES 
Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Deliver Handsome Packages 


Send for Color Chart 


— 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr. 


Hartsville, C. 
| Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
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ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
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Significant Savings in 
Textile Mill Operations 
(Continued from Page 10) 
they might be poorly or well con- 
trolled. As a final result of this 
work, the operation of the slashers 
has been practically removed from 
guesswork almost to an exact art. 
The overseer is able to impose on 
the machines the exact schedule 
for each grade of warps, which he 
knows to be proper for uniform 
results. The guess work element 
has been removed completely, be- 
cause the size itself is boiled under 
strict control and a recording device 
gives a permanent record of every 
batch of size and shows whether it 
was properly boiled at the proper 
time and for how long. A size re- 
circulation insures a constant sup- 
ply of uniform size to every slasher. 
At each slasher, the size box auto- 
matcially regulated to a fixed tem- 
perature predetermined as best for 
the purpose. Each slasher runs at 
a fixed speed for a given grade of 
warps, the speed depending on the 
heaviness of the goods and certain 
other factors. For the control of 
the operative has a speedometer 
which is graduated in terms of the 
style of goods being run. If he is 
slashing a D warp, the machine is 
run with the indicator of the speed- 
ometer on the letter D, and so on. 
The beneficial results of this work 
are shown in the reduction of the 
fluctuations in the sizing of the 
warps to half their former magni- 
tude. The maximum possible speed 
of the machines is also being ob- 
tained safely, due to the strict re- 
gulation. This results in faster pro- 
duction, accompanied by much im- 
proved uniformity in the product 
and consequently the lowest possi- 
ble prouction cost. To one familiar 
with the usual uncertainties of 
slashing, this work will be of 
especial interest and significance. 

A study of the method of prepar- 
ing the filling spinning frames for 
doffing showed that the average 
average length of yarn left on the 
end of the bobbin to be pulled off 
by the battery girls in the weave 
room was sixty inches, the lengths 
varying from one to three yards. 
This great variation in lengths 
made it difficult to standardize the 
work of the battery girls as to the 
amount of yarn that they should 
pull off, which becomes waste. A 
stop motion for the spinning frame 
was developed, resulting in a uni- 
form length of about eighteen inches 
to be pulled off by the battery girls. 
This saved a great deal of the bat- 
tery girls’ time and also cut down 
the amount of waste. 

A rearrangement of many of the 
jobs along the lines of specialization 
is extremely advantageous to the 
management and to the operatives 
resulting in increased earnings to 
the latter and lower machine costs 
to the former. A. revolutionary 
change in the weave room is an ex- 
cellent illustration, showing that 
much can be done along these lines 
in the textile industry. The weavers 
were in the habit of doing work 
other than actual weaving. The 
average weaver's duties, in addition 
to running the looms, were to be on 
the watch for cut-marks, to remove 


the cloth roll at the cut-mark, to 
make pickouts and to aid the room- 
girl in mending smashes, to help the 
battery girls, and in some cases, to 
make minor repairs to the looms. 
The loom-fixer’s duties were to re- 
pair and adjust looms, and to put in 
new warps, removing the empty 
beam and lease, with the necessary 
trucking to and from the “spare 
floor.’ In the performance of these 
duties, he went to the supply room 
for supplies, helped other fixers 
with big jobs, and made rounds of 
the looms of his section every day 
lo estimate the numbers of new 
warps. needed on the following day. 
There was a loom cleaner for every 
fixer, because the looms were clean- 
ed thoroughly before a new warp 
was put in. A careful analysis of 
each of these jobs was made and the 
final result was a rearrangement of 
the work in the entire weave room. 
The operatives are instructed what 
to do and what not to do. The 
weavers do nothing but weave. 
They have time to look over the 
cloth on the looms for weaving de- 
fects, and to look over the warp 
threads for bunches and bad places, 
which are liable to cause breakage. 
The former battery girls, who put 
filling yarn into the loom batteries, 
are now weavers’ helpers since they 
assist the weavers in any of their 
duties. The cloth is removed by 
schedule, each loom being doffed 
once a week by men who have a 
special truck to use in taking the 
rolis to the conveyor. The design 
of the truek was worked out to 
eliminate lifting the rolls, which 
contain twice as many yards as for- 
merly, when the looms were doffed 
by the weavers approximately twice 
a week. The larger cloth roll means 
a saving, due to less loom stoppage 
and less waste of cloth in the cloth 
room. 

The loom fixers’ duties are re- 
duced to answering the call of the 
weavers to looms needing repairs. 
All work formerly done by the fix- 
ers pertaining to removing leases 
and empty loom beams and puttina 
in new warps, is done by a crew of 
men under the direction off a fore- 
man, who has charge of the loom 
cleaners also. These men are as- 
signed to the loom needing changers 
and cleaners and are available for 
work in any part of the weave 
room. The supplies for the fixers 
are brought to them, each fixer 
having his own bag which is filled 
each day. The weavers and loom 
fixers are now working on more 
looms, but their work is not any 
more difficult under the new ar- 
rangement. The earnings of the 
weavers, fixers, and helpers were 
increased because of the saving in 
the number of weave room opera- 
lives, and of the increase in produc- 
tion per operative per hour. The 
production per loom per hour under 
the new method remained practi- 
cally the same as under the old 
method. One of the older weavers 
who has been with us for many 
years was reluctant to attempt the 
work under the new arrangement. 
After a short time as a weaver’s 
helper she asked for a weaver's job. 
Although her earnings under the 
old method were less than the aver- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Another Southern Mill 


Hannah Mockett Mills 
var 


General So., 
Cherlette, 8. 


Jer tl omen Attentien tr. 


Regarding the order thet ve 
fecee. we . 


i, 
thie aleme for 
shipment an¢ oblige. 


Very traly 


a> Pickett 


The illustration above shows the 
type of Page Fence chosen by the 
Hannah Pickett Mills of Rocking- 
ham, N. C., one of the South's 
largest Textile Mills. This is Page 
Fence, Style 5-TR, a popular 
choice of industrial property own 
ers, giving positive protection 


against theft and intrusion. The 
Page super-heavy zinc coat, ap- 
proximately 5 times heavier than 
that on ordinary galvanized wire, 
assures rust-resistance—long life— 
property protection at the cost of 
a few dollars per year 


Why not install PAGE Protection on your property? Ask our 
experienced fence men for plans and estimates--no obligation, 
Phone, wire or write. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Morland Size, Inc. 


**‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ss. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
| 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON ,MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
ROCKFORD ILL.U.S.A. 


\ 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Specifies Page Protection 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“Shedding—Why?” 
Is discussed in our latest literature. 
Cooperation will readily eliminate this trouble. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw WwW. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


Bog: 
/ 750 Frelinghuysen Ave Newark,N. J: 
stor: Buffaic: Chicago Wey Terk: 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


; NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Finishing of Lace and Light 
Cotton Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 12) 
or devtrin. Special effects such as 
waterproofing or fireproofing are 
oceasionally required. 

Lace goods of all kinds are liable 
to lose color or develop discolora- 
tions or become tender when stored 
for any length of time. These de- 
fects are found generally in goods 
which have been exported, and are 
the cause of many disputes as to 
responsibility for damage. 

Tendering is due to one or more 
of the following causes, Viz.: (14) 
Insufficient washing after ‘scouring; 
(2) overbleaching; (3) the presence 
of traces of an oxygen carrier such 
as copper; (4) bacterial decomposi- 
tion of either the cotton or the 
dressing; (5) the gradual liberation 
of a strong acid from its natural 
salts by a weaker acid. 

Of these, the first two are easy to 
avoid, but the others present more 
difficulty. Oxygen carriers or cata- 
lysts are undoubtedly sometimes re- 
sponsible for the gradual breaking 
down of light cotton goods when ex- 
posed for a long period to the action 
of air and light. It has been shown 
that oxygen and actinic light cause 
the destruction of cellulose, owing 
to the formation of oxy-cellulose. 
The presence of even traces of an 
oxygen carrier, such as a copper 
salt or oxide, is sufficient to accel- 
erate greatly this effect. It may be 
noted that copper salts have a con- 
siderable germicidal action and are 
sometimes added to finishing mix- 
tures for this reason. Bacterial ac- 
tion may cause tendering even in 
undressed goods. Many common 
aereal’ organisms, such as bacillus 
subtilis, grow readily on cotton un- 
der suitable conditions, producing 
gradual destruction of the cuticle 
and cell walls, accompanied by a 
decreased tensile strength. 

Thaysen and Fleming have shown 
that micro-organisms do not devel- 
op on cotton unless at least 9: per 
cent of moisture is present. Goods 
which have to be kept for long pe- 
riods in a warm, damp atmosphere 
are often damaged by bacterial ac- 
tion, especially if dressed with 
starch or dextrin. An antiseptic, 
such as boric acid, sodium floride or 
beta-napthol, is often mixed with 
the dressing to delay or inhibit bac- 
terial growth in export goods. The 
tendering of lace results sometimes 
from the action of acetic or tartaric 
acid or sodium sulphate or chloride. 
When these acids are dried into 
cotton, which contains neutral so- 
dium salts, it may cause the libera- 
tion of small quantities of sulphuric 
acid. These transform the cotton 
gradually into hydrocellulose. But 
discolorations and loss of color are 
chief trouble with fine cotton goods. 
The most common cause is incom- 
plete removal of the cotton waxes 
during the lye boil. The cotton 
waxes are all highly colored. If they 
are present in bleached goods they 
work their way slowly to the sur- 
face even of a starch dressing. This 
is assisted by a warm atmosphere. 
Hence less color, due to this cause, 
is found chiefly in goods which have 
been subjected to the warm atmos- 
phere of a ship's hold or to a cli- 
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mate with a high mean tempera- 
ture. Thus, it happens sometimes 
that goods passed as Satisfactory, 
when bleached and finished, are 
subsequently returned as unsaleable 
from Antipodean customers. A some- 
what similar discoloration is pro- 
duced by calcium and magnesium 
soaps. These, although white af 
first, develop in course of time a 
yellow or yellowish-brown tint. This 
is due to two causes, viz., a physical 
change in the soap itself, under the 
influence of light and the gradual 
liberation of its fatty acids, followed 
in some cases by their oxidation. 

Blueing materials constitute an- 
other cause of trouble. With the 
exception of smalt, they are all 
rather transient in their effect. Coal 
tar dyes are generally fugitive when 
exposed for a long time to light, 
while ultramarine is very sensitive 
to acids; even traces of such weak 
acids as acetic acid decompose it 
with the production of a brownish 
color. If a blueing agent is used to 
cover either deficiency of bleaching 
or to correct the poor color of a 
starch, storing is often accomplish- 
ed by deterioration of quality. Thin 
starches are used extensively for 
dressing lace goods. These, and also 
dextrins, are mixtures of varying 
propositions of starch, soluble 
starch, soluble starch, dextrin and 
dextrose. They are made, common- 
ly, by the limited action of acids 
and heat on farina or maize starch. 
It is very difficult to prepare either 
soluble starch or dextrin in this 
way without producing at the same 
time dextrose. Commercial samples 
of dextrin and thin starch may con- 
tain from 6 to 10 per cent of dex- 
trose. Moreover, much of the acid 
used is often left in the final prod- 
uct. Starches and dextrins contain- 
ing dextrose are hygroscopic. The 
presence of dextrose in a dressing 
ensures the degree of moisture fa- 
vorable to the growth of mouls or 
bacteria. Dextrose is itself a good 
food material for nicro-organisms. 
Finally, all sugars become darker in 
color on keeping in a warm, dry 
atmosphere, owing to the formation 
of traces of caramel. 

The discolorations already referr- 
ed to are generally diffuse, but lo- 
calized stains are also met with. 
Lead and iron stains or patches of 
mineral oil are examples. Lead 
stains are brownish, while those due 
to iron are reddish brown or red. 
Iron stains can generally be remov- 
ed by means of hydro-chloric acid 
or oxalic acid, but lead oxide is not 
dissolved by these solvents. It is, 
however, soluble in warm ammoni- 
um acetate. Goods stained by iron 
become sometimes bluish black or 
black when allowed to lie in contact 
with any substance containing tan- 
nic acid. Another local discoloration 
observed sometimes in lace is that 
caused by aniline vapor. White lace, 
kept near goods dyed with aniline 
black, may become pink at the edges 
or exposed portions. This is caused 
by aniline which has volatilized 
from the black goods and condensed 
on the white fabric where it has 
become oxidized to a dyestuff, re- 
lated to Perkin’s mauve. White 
goods are liable also to become dis- 
colored by the growth of chromo- 
genic bacteria or moulds. An inter- 
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esting case of this was investigated 
by the writer. Some net dressed 
with a thin starch, which had been 
passed after finishing, developed, 
when stored, a faimt pink color so 
evenly distributed as to give the 
goods the appearance of having 
been dyed. Microscopic examination 
showed the presence of a mould. 
Cultures were made and the organ- 
ism isolated. When sterlized cotton 
was infected with a culture of the 
mould, the pink color was quickly 
reproduced. A second batch of goods 
developed the same discoloration 
while standing after the soda boil, 
and it was probable that this was 
the point of infection, the spores 
being capable of withstanding the 
action of the chemic and sour and 
developing when the finished goods 
were stored in a warm atmosphere. 


Finally, goods containing a tight- 
ly woven pattern exhibit occasion- 
ally distortion. This can be traced 
to local shrinkage during the lye 
boil, and is nearly always caused by 
putting a concentrated solution of 
caustic soda into the kier and then, 
after entering the goods, filling up 
with water. When circulation be- 
gins, this concentrated lye comes 
into contact with the goods before 
dilution and constant concentration 
ean be effected, thus causing local- 
ized shrinkage. The tension pro- 
duced is sometimes sufficient to 
break the finer threads. A less fre- 
quent cause is the exposure of 
boiled goods to the air before com- 
plete removal of the lye—Textile 
Recorder. 


British Research Report 


(Continued ‘from Page 8) 


until all the processes could be con- 
trolled in the laboratory and it is 
now possible satisfactorily to mer- 
cerize, knit, bleach and dye yarns. 
The possible causes of unlevel dye- 
ing are being carefully examined. 
“Simultaneously with this prob- 
lem an examination is being made 
of the bleaching and dyeing proper- 
ties of different growth of cotton. 
It would greatly facilitate work if 
any members who are interested in 
this problem would supply samples 
of yarns of different growths of cot- 
tons for comparison with respect to 
bleaching and dyeing qualities. 
Yarns offered for comparison should 
be as near as possible of the same 
counts and twist—preferably single 
weft yarns 20s to 25s in the shorter 
staple cottons and twofold 40s to 
50s in the longer stapled varieties. 
Finishing Processes. 
“Attempts have been made to 
elucidate the changes undergone by 
the cotton hair itself during the 
process of mercerization without 
tension. These volume changes have 
not previously been measured on 
account of the absence of a satis- 
factory method. It has now been 
found possible to measure them in 
different varieties of cotton in a 
standard mercerizing fluid and in 
one cotton in mercerizing fluids of 
different strengths. This fundamen- 
tal work will enable progress to be 
made toward a knowledge of the 
behavior during mercerization of 
different growths of cotton and to 
the effect upon mercerization of 
tension and the strength of the 
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mercerizing fluid. Studies have also 
been made of the swelling of single 
cotton hairs in solutions of various 
hydroxides which may be used as 
mercerizing reagents. The work has 
been extended to fabrics and it has 
been established that the change in 
diameter of the cotton hair is much 
more important than the change of 
length in determining the effect of 
mercerization. 


“A humidity meter for use imside 
a steamer or ager has been designed 
and is at present under construction 
in the workshops. In this same 
connection it has been found possi- 
ble to evaluate the regain of cotton 
under the conditions associated with 
steaming and ageing and to deduce 
therefrom the limits within which 
the processes may be successfully 
run. 


“The deformation of the cotton 
hair coneerns sO many processes 
from spinning to finishing that it 
has been found necessary to inquire 
into the influence of humidity and 
temperature upon the elastic prop- 
erties of cotton. A rise of humidity 
at constant temperature or of tem- 
perature at constant humidity ma- 
terially increases the stretch of a 
hair under a given load. and affects 
the extent of recovery upon removal 
of the load. In the case of strips 
of cloth in water under pressure at 
high temperatures the permanent 
stretch -induced was relatively in- 
appreciable. 


Luster. 

“The same photometer mentioned 
under the reference to the |uster of 
doubled yarns has been used to 
measure the ‘finish’ produced on 
fabrics by mercerization in different 
ways and by schreinering under 
different conditions. Though a con- 
siderable amount of information on 
these subjects has already been ac- 
cumulated, it is as yet too early to 
draw any general conclusions from 
the work. From an examination of 
i6 varieties of raw cotton with re- 
gard to the physical causes of their 
luster, it is concluded that the only 
physical factor governing luster is 
the shape of the hair cross section 
and that improved methods of mer- 
cerization resulting in more circu- 
lar sections of the hair would give 
better effects. 

Tendering. 

“The tendering action of sul- 
phuric acid on cotton hairs and 
yarns has been examined and the 
elfect has been shown to be pro 
portional to the strength of the acid 
used. A comprehensive examination 
of the tendering action of other 
acids has been completed and of the 
tests for tendering caused by acid 
attack. The results will shortly be 
communicated to members. 


“Investigation of the viscosity of 
solutions of cotton in cuprammo- 
nium has shown that the measure- 
ment of viscosity can be used quan- 
titatively as a comparative test of 
progressive tendering of cotton 
goods, consequent on any process in 
the course of their manufacture. 
The method is particularly suitable 
for testing small samples of cloth 
where strength measurements are 
not available, while it has been 
further developed as a criterion for 
deciding whether changes found in 
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of Power Transmissionary 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 


shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all 


over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS 
Machinery the 


plants. Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


Charlotte, N. 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


c Ithaca, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a.salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 

The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


a specimen of cotton have been 
caused by acids or by oxidizing 
agents. 


“An examination has been made 
of the extent and nature of the de- 
structive action of light on eotton, 
by the straightforward method of 
fully exposing cotton hairs in a 
standard beam of light and compar- 
ing the breaking load of the exposed 
hairs with that of similar unexposed 
material. Considerable progress has 
been made and the direct attack is 
widening to include the tendering 
of yarns of varying characteristics. 


“The source of light so far used 
the mereury arc) produces effects 
qualitatively similar to those caused 
by sunlight, but an altempt is now 
being made to standardize a light 
source which will supply an intense 
beam of light more accurately re- 
producing the ‘white’ light of the 
tropical sun. An extension of the 
work of fundamental importance 
deals with the determination of the 
fading of dyes on exposure to sun- 
light. 


Black Oil Stains. 


“A circular letter dated July 21, 
1924, has been sent to all members 
of the association reporting the 
progress made with this work, 
which may he summarized as fol- 
lows: 


“The best method which has so 
far been discovered for the removal 
of oil stains from gray goods is by 
using a special soap in the following 
manner: 


“The stained portion of the cloth 
should be placed on top of a pad of 
absorbent material such as blotting 
paper, flannel, or winder'’s listing, 
thoroughly moistened out with 
warm water, rubbed with the solid 
soap and then gently rubbed with a 
small pad of cloth dipped in hot 
water. As good a lather as possible 
should be obtained. In cases where 
there is obviously a lot of oil or 
grease present it is advantageous to 
give a preliminary treatment with 
an organic solvent, trichloroethy- 
lene being the best for the purpose. 


“Arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. Lever Bros., Port Sun- 
light, for the manufacture of this 
soap, Which will be on the market 
shortly and will be known as Shir- 
ley soap. It will be obtainable from 
Messrs. Lever Bros. direct in quan- 
tities of not less than a half hun- 
dred weight or through the usual 
mill furnishers. 

“A method has been worked out 
in the laboratory for the removal 
of oil stains during the scouring and 
bleaching process, and very satis- 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn... 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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factory results have been obtained. 
The method is now being tried out 
on a works scale to see if it ts 
equally successful and to get some 
idea as to its cost. 


Removal of Iron Stains. 


“The most efficient method for 
removing iron stains from gray 
cloth arrived at so far consists in 
the use of a solution of one ounce of 
oxalic acid and one ounce of potas- 
sium mydrogen fluoride in one 
quart of water: The stained cloth 
is placed on a pad of absorbent ma- 
lerial and the stain dabbed with a 
small pad: of cloth soaked in the 
cold solution until the stain disap- 
pears, the excess of the reagent be- 
ing then removed by washing first 
with water and finally with a little 
dilute ammonia to avoid leaving on 
the cloth acidic substances, which 
might cause tendering. 


“The solution has been shown not 
fo cause any appreciable tendering 
when left in eontact with eloth for 
a period of 24 hours. This method 
is also being tried out on a works 
scale, with the objects of ascertain- 
ing its cost and. also whether the 
removal of the stains in any way 
affects the finishing and dyeing 
properties of the cloth. 


“Work on the removal of. the 
stains is still in progress and any 
improvement which may be discov- 
ered will be duly notified to the 
members of the association. It 
would assist this work if members 
would send for examination any 
special cases of oil stains, e. g., in 
colored goods. 


“Many experiments have also 
been made on the ageing of oil 
stains and in connection with the 
most suitable oils for use in various 
machines, but much remains to be 
done before a full report can be 
issued, 


TeSting Department. 


“The new testing department 
commenced work in January of this 
year. It is accommodated in the 
new extension in one double unit 
and two single unit rooms which 
have now been equipped with the 
necessary furniture, fittings and in- 
stallations. A plant is now being 
fixed in the two-unit room for the 
automatic maintenance and control 
of temperature and humidity at any 
values within the range likely to be 
met with in mill practice. The de- 
partment will in all probability be- 
come eventually a very large one in 
which all routing testing will be 
carried out. 


“So far attention has been mainly 
directed to the obtaining and stand- 
ardizing of the necessary pieces of 
apparatus, and to the meaning and 
performance of existing trade ma- 
chines under controlled conditions. 
It is too early to have much of im- 
portance to report, but it may be 
stated that a ballistic tester for leas 
of yarn is being developed, which 
avoids the disadvantages of the 
present lea test. Its results depend 
on the stretch as well as the break- 
ing load, both equally important, 
and while the instrument is con- 
venient enough for commercial 
testing, it is also sufficiently accu- 
rate for precise research.” 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 

| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 

SPINNING RINGS | 

We * 
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GUIDE WIRE S 


WHITINS VILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVULE.MASS 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte; N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS | 
Patent Lawyers 

Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Save in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and _ strdnger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Significant Savings in 
Textile Mill Operations 
(Continued from Page 31) 


age, in a very short time under the 
new arrangement, her earnings 
jumped into the class of the highest. 
Perhaps it would be well to say 
here that in making changes in the 
methods of operation some of our 
older operatives with many years of 
service to their credit find it diffi- 
cult to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, or even are unable to do 
the work successfully. In such cases 
the management pensions the work- 
er for the long and faithful service 
rendered. 

Other opportunities exist for suc- 
cessful accomplishment along the 
same lines as those adopted in the 
weave room. By arranging the jobs 
so that the difficult part of the work 
will have the attention of the skill- 
ed worker and the rest of the work 
will be done under a systematic 
predetermined method, there will 
result significant savings as well as 
increased earnings to the operatives. 


Mill Situation in Fall River 
(Continued from Page 21) 
pressions from econditions and 
modern requirements and not those 
whose heads and whose hearts are 

as hard as flint. 

The present temporary depression 
will pass away, but the South will 
continually call its challenge. The 
American Printing Company is not 
moving its making works South be- 
cause it cannot make money in the 
North, but because it can make 
more money in the South. Employer 
and employe must co-operate to 
make it the interest of the cotton 
mills to stay in the North. And my 
closing advice to the operative is to 
be loyal to you, LO stay by those who 
stand by you, to work for those 
who work for you, to seek out the 
mills that give you steady employ- 
ment and stay with them in faith- 
ful service. Intelligent, alert and 
active management aided by a loyal 
and well-wishing and honest work- 
ing body of employer. In my 
humble opinion, in the these two 
forees rests Fall River's future. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 


Apalache Plant, Arlington, S. C. 


19,712 spinning spindles. 
O. A. Reaves Supt. 
J. R. Manly Day Carder 
A. T. Stewart Night Carder 
W. M. Stowe. Day Spinner and Supt. 
EK. D. Milwood 
Night Spinner and Supt. 
C. H. Hawkins 
Day Twisting, Spooling and Warp- 
ing. 
M. Pittman 
Night Twisting, Spooling and Warp- 
ing. 
T. P. Gleen 
M. L. Crain 


Outside 
_Master Mechanic 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
Domestic—Cotton— Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

Rach Greenwood, Miss. 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 
Personal Attention Given | 
Shipment. Satisfaction Guaran- | Personal Supervision Given All 
feed. Shipments. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta. Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and ‘Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


L. E. Montgomery E. D. Sumner 


Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT 
Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Greenwood, Clarksdale, [tla Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


OKLAHOMA. 
- 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Established 1838 
FOR— 7 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York.—-The cotton goods mar- 
kets were much more active during 
the week. Business in unfinished 
lines showed considerable improve- 
ment and sales of print cloths and 
sheeting were very large during the 
last three days of the week. There 
was more interest in finished lines 
and trade im fine goods was more 
active. Future buying was more 
active and some large contracts 
running into next year were placed. 

Trade in print cloth and sheetings 
was much larger last week than for 
any similar period for many months. 
Converters, printers and bleachers 
were in the market for large sup- 
plies, one of the unusual features 
being that buyers proceeded to place 
orders without regard to the cotton 
market and the usual waiting atti- 
tude prior to the government cotton 
report was missing. Prices in print 
cloths and sheetings advanced. Fall 
River reported a very good business 
in the print cloth market. 

There was active trading in 64x60 
5.35 yard on Friday at 8% cents, but 
later prices moved to 8% cents for 
deliveries through February -and 
March. Advaneing prices were not- 
ed through Friday and Saturday, 
but buying continued large. 

Prices on sheeting showed 13% 
cents for 3-yards, 10% cents for 4- 
yard, 10% cents for 56x60s. There 
was a moderate demand for drills 


and sateens. 


Buyers showed considerably more 
interest in fine goods. Business in 
specialties that had been held up 
for many weeks was put through, 
and while in most cases, quantities 
ordered were small, the number of 
orders placed was large. In broad- 
cloths, business was largely for 
prompt shipment, but there were a 
number of reports of contracts call- 
ing for delivery to begm in six 
weeks. Warps and were 
quiet, with prices irregular and 
more offerings from second hands. 

Business in tire fabrics continued 
fairly active and a numberof con- 
tracts calling for January delivery 
were reported. There was slight 
change in prices and with carded 
peeler American cords 51 cents and 
slightly higher. Spot goods were 
reported scarce. 

Only a limited amount of busmess 
was reported in cotton ducks. Prices 
on most constructions held very 
firm and buyers who went bargain 
hunting found it very hard to get 
goods at concessions. Many mills 
are so well sold ahead that they are 
not attracted by business at low 
prices. 

Jobbers are reported to be making 
urgent demands of dress flannel 
manufacturers. It is said to be im- 


sateens 


possible to meet the demand and 
salesmen who have been calling on 
the trade find it difficult to face the 
importunities of the buyers. 

Fancy goods contracts were plac- 
ed that had hung fire for several 
months. The signs pointed to an 
extension in converting interest, but 
the preparations have developed 
slowly. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 


trade: “The removal of- election 
uncertainty has ushered in an 
easier business situation. Buyers 


have been in the market in much 
larger numbers during the week. 
and there is a tendency toward 
making commitments further into 
the future. This condition has also 
heen helped by the naming of cot- 
ton goods prices by prominent mills. 
so the dry goods market feels that it 
can go ahead. Lingerie fabrics are 
in good demand for immediate de- 
livery. Printed silks are leading in 
silks selling, with good demand for 
velvets, velveteens and corduroy 
fabrics. Silk, cotton and wool mar- 
kets are firm. Raw silk advancing. 
Collections are fair. 

Prices in primary markets were 
quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-1In., 64x64s 94% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 9%ai0 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard. 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings. stand. 15% 
Tickings, 8-ounee 26 
Denims 19 a20 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Kid finished cambrics 9 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9% 


Japanese Mills Losing Money. 
Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai, 
practically without exception, are 
losing money at present, and their 
rate of operation is about 40 per 
cent of capacity, although they are 
doing everything possible to keep 
running, according to a Japanese 
Government official in Shanghai— 
Trade Commissioner George C. 
Howard, Shanghai. 

Silk production in Constantza 
District. of Rumania amounted in 
1923 to 695 pounds, practially all of 
which was consumed locally by the 
peasants who weave the silk by 
hand looms and primitive methods 
ito cloth which, in turn, is made in- 
fo wearing apparel. This fabric is 
usually bleached rather than dyed. 
VYiee Consul R. B. Haven, Con- 
stantza. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Kxtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn mar- 
ket was more active last week and 
the trade was more optimistic over 
the outlook than it has been for 
some time. Prices did not show any 
marked changes, although spinners’ 
quotations were slightly higher and 
very firm. There was a well sus- 
tained demand for coarse knitting 
yarns for heavyweight underwear, a 
number of contracts being reported 
to run into January. 

A pleasing factor in last week's 
development was the much better 
demand for combed yarns. Orders 
were considerably larger and prices 
higher. There has been a continu- 
ous demand for small and medium 
lots for the past two weeks and it 
has served to materially reduce 
stocks. As a result, mills have got- 
ten new business in combed yarns 
at more satisfactory prices. There 
was some buying of 70-2 combed 
and a much better demand for 40-2 
and 60-2. Sales made on the last 
three days of.the week were very 
encouraging to spinners. 

Business mercerized yarns, 
which has shown much improve- 
ment in the past several weeks, con- 
tinued fairly active last week. Some 
of the mercerizers report as good a 
business as they have experienced 
in the past several years. 

On Friday and Saturday, spinners 
were asking 50 and 51% cents for 
30-2 carded warps and 45 to 47 cents 
for 20s. There was a moderate de- 
mand for earded weaving yarns and 
the carpet trade showed further in- 
terest for fair sized lots for future 
delivery. Sales of three-ply carded 
8s from white stock were reported 
on a basis of 39 cents. Tinged yarns 
of the same numbers sold for 37 
cents, orders covering from 15,000 to 
25,000 pounds. The insulating trades 
took a fairly large quantity of yarns 
on the last two days of the week. 

The yarn trade is anticipating a 
steady improvement in_ business 
during the next few weeks and feel 
that the demand which has been 


withheld for many weeks will de- 
velop rapidly. 
Yarn prices in this market were 


published as follows: 
Two- Ps Chain Warps. 
41 


2-ply 6s 2-ply 26s 48 ad 
10s 41% a42 2-ply 30s 50 abl 
2-ply l6és 44 40s_..56. a 
2-ply 20s 444%a45 2-ply 50s.__.64 a 
2-ply 24s 47%a48 
Two-Ply 
8s 40 a 54%ab55 
10s to 128-41 a42 ex. 58 a59 
l4s 42a 50s 64 a 
16s 43 add 60s 72 a73 
20s 44 a44% Tinged Carpet— 
24s 7 a 4-ply 37 a38& 
26s 47%,a48 White Carpet— 
30s 50 3 and 4-ply 38%a39 
36s 53 
Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

6s, l-ply..35 a 12s, 2-ply_.39 a 
8s. 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.44 a44% 

4-ply 3514a36 26s, 2-ply__47%a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.49 a50 

2-ply 37a 


Duck Yarns. 


8, 4 and 5-ply— 8, 4 and 5-ply— 
va 29 16s 
40 adil 20s 44%4a45 
les 41 a42 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 41%a 24s 
12s 42 a 26s 48 a 
14s 43 a 308 abl 
16s 44 a 40s 56 a 
20s 44\%a45 
Single Skeins 

6s to 8s 40 a 20s 44%4a45 
10s 41 a 24s 46 a 
12s 42 a 26s 47 a 
144 4% 30s 50 
_ 

SS 39 ¥ a 43\4ea 
10s 40 a 44 aa 
12s 40 26s a 
l4s 41 a 28s 46 a 
l6s 30s 47 
18s 42 «a 30s tying in z a 
206 43 a 40s 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Ete. 


2-ply 16s o> ab66 2-ply 50s 70 a 
2-ply 20s 57 abs Z-ply 60s 75 6a 
2-ply 30s 60 aébé2 2-ply 70s 85 a 
2-ply 36s 60 a65 Z-ply 80s. a 
2-ply 40s 65 ab67 
Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 50 a 30s _.60 a 
zs Sl a 328s 62 a 
l4s 52 a 34s 64 a 
16s 36s 65 a 
18s 53 a 38s 68 a 
20s 40s a 
22s n4 a 745 a 
248 60s a_. 
a 


Twist 


20s, 2-ply 62 a 66s, 2-ply_.62 a 
22s, 2-ply. 623 a 40s, 2-ply..64 a 
24s, Bo 55 a 45s, 2-ply 69 a 
30s, 2-ply 68 a 508, 2-piy..74 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s 47 a 22s 53 a 
12s a 26s a 
14s 49 a 28s oT a 
208 52 oa 30s 60 a 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 
The Florence Mills. 
Forest City, N. C. 


19,920 spinning spindles; 536 looms. 
Norman H. Welch Supt. 
Gordon V. Frye Asst. Supt. 
KE. W. Jordan Carder 
M. G. Godfrey Spinner 
F. Y. Hamrick Weaver 
B. H. Price _Cloth Room 
G. P. Doggett Dyer 
M. E. Dorsey Master Mechanic 
Monarch Mill, Lockhart Plant. 


Lockhart, 8. C. 


97,184 spinning spindles: 1,700 looms. 


D. Lockman Supt. 
L. H. Hallman Carder 
Jno. 5. Lockman Spinner 
Jno. P. Hallman Weaver 
W. A. Ross Cloth Room 


I. M. Burdett _Master Mechanic 


Myers Mills, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


13,334 spinning — 


D. J. Gardner Supt. 
O. J. Lyda Carder 
W. A. Hoffman _....... Spinner 
J. E. MeKeehan Night Carder 
J. H. Fagan Night Spinner 
O. L. Goodman Master Mechanic 


37 


NEW YORK 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


eli 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


minating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. i Mauney. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, ' Secretary 


237 Chestnut Street. 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Chicago 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 


Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, 
ball or chain warps, 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance 


carded or combed, skeins. 


tubes or cones. 


approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1 


DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. Cc 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department 


Wanted At Once 


chain 
beamers, single and ply yarn. Ap- 
ply to W. T. Hinshaw, Overseer, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Severn! first-class short 


For Sale 
{ Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 


lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter, 


i7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The 


Franhlinville. N. CG. 


Randolph Mills, 


Wanted 

lo correspond with mill in need 
of a Card Room Overseer. 
Would prefer a mill that is run 
down and’ not getting results, a 
mill where I would have a 
chance to prove myself. I am 30 
years of age, married, strictly 
sober. Can give good references. 
Now employed. Have had 18 
years practical experience in 
the Card Room. Address “Card 
Room.” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED 
First-class man to reneck and fit 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 
buf a man capable of doing first- 
class work of this kind need ap- 
ply. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Co. Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 


Superintendent Available 
Wanted Position as superin- 


Wanted 

Master mechanic for 20,000 spin- 
die yarn mill, electric drive. Pre- 
fer a man from Georgia or Ala- 
bama. Not mterested in one who 
uses intoxicating liquors. Replies 
treated confidential. Address A. 
.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tn. 


Thursday, November 13, 1924. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A\gents— 


tendent Now employed. On 
present job five vears. Address 
“O. R..” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 

Wanted 


Thiee wide sheeting loom fixers, 
plain work, Draper looms. Fam- 
ily men preferred. Inquire at 
Gambrill & Melville Mills Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


We buy for spot cash surplus 
und odd tots of chemicals, oils 
dives, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes and any item 
fa chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
303 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


For Sale 


2—Type D Double Utsman 
Quill Cleaning Machines. 


Complete with Counter Shaft 
and Pulleys. 


First Class Condition. 


LANE COTTON MILLS CO., 
New Orleans, La. 


Feeders Wanted 
Wanted—Three or four used au- 
tomatic feeders, either Kitson or 
Atherton. State condition and 
price. Address J. H. B., care Bul- 
letin 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


&S ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
US.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern’ Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ane 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Thursday, November 13, 1924. 


MPLOYMENT 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is 32.0’. which 
will also cover the cost of carryiny a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a sybscri,.«r to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the dute wf his 
joining the employment bureau the atwve 
fee is only $1.00. . 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all ‘a- 
eancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment puren 
but we do give them the best service «° 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 

Overseer for 20 years On all counts and 


colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent 


No. 4327 


7 


WANT POSITION as superintendent 
My experience covers mills In both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
ts show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
eotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record No. 
4329 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1 references. No. 
4330. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Long experience IL. C. S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No, 43338. 


WANT POSITION az 
room. 
place. 
erences. 


overseer cloth 

Now employed, but wish larger 

Long experience. Best of ref- 
No. 4834. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits. 
unusual ability and have long record of 

satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as _ superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill, Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed. 
but want larger place. FPirst-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill Now employed but can change 
#a short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as Overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married. 
have family. Good references. No. 
4342. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics. 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
cunee as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4844 
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Sept. Production of Hosiery 
Shows Gain 


Washington.—A total of 3,880,976 
dozen pairs of hosiery of all classes 
was produced during September, 
according to the regular monthly 
report on hosiery production made 
public by the Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The report is based upon returns 
received from 331 establishments 
representing 419 mills. A compara- 
live summary of production for Au- 
gust and September, based upon the 
output of 329 identical establish- 
ments, shows that during Septem- 
ber 3,869,692 dozen pairs, all classes, 


were manufactured, as compared 
with 3,560,969 dozen pairs for the 
month of August. 

September production of hosiery 
was classified as follows: 45,667 


dozen pairs of men’s full fashioned; 
1,665,646 dozen pairs of men’s seam- 


less; 504,092 dozen pairs of women’s 
full fashioned; 932,128 dozen pairs 


of women's seamless; 378.281 dozen 
pairs of boys’ and misses’, all styles: 
339,919 dozen pairs of children’s and 
infants’, all styles: and 15,233 dozen 
pairs of athletic and sports, all 
styles. 

Orders and stocks for the month 
were as follows: Shipments during 
hte month, 4,407,165 dozen pairs; 
finished product on hand at the end 
of the month, 7,795,061 dozen pairs; 
orders booked during the month, 4,- 
909,032 dozen pairs; cancellations 
received during the month, 132,301 
dozen pairs; and unfilled orders on 
hand at the end of the month, 6,- 
284,339 dozen pairs. 


Textile Production Index 
Rises 


Washington. — Textile production 
in September as measured by the 
Department of Commerce index, 
relative to 1919 as 100, stood at 94, 
which may be compared with 78 in 
August and 99 for September a year 
ago. The manufacturing production 
of leather stood at 87 in September, 
80 in August, and 90 in September, 
1923. 

The index number for manufac- 
luring production based on 64 com- 
modities, also relative to 1919 as 100, 
was 113 for September, 113 for the 
same month last year, and 109 for 
\ugust, 1924. 

Production of raw materials as 
measured by the index for 51 com- 
modities, relative to 1919 as 100, 
stood at 153 in September, as com- 
pared with 122 in August and 131 in 
September a year ago. 


Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 


EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Us Quote 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


GH arlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 0998 


TANNER, JR. 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


&xtra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CoO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. LAUNEY & Co. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Banhnson Go. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BUNE— 
noessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
AMI ESIAN WELLS— 
Virginia Macninery & Well Co., Inc. 
L-venweood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Snopes. 
Whictn Machine Works. 
AUTUMATIC STOP MUTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTUMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eciipse lextiie Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
K. F. industries, 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. | 
eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Oraper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)-— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 


Inc. 


Machine Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
iltiam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEL TING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton @ night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Yons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic. Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

S8OBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttte Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TAEATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Whiits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Witte Veneer Cr 
SBLOWERS AND BLOWERS \V\YSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Cn. 

COTTON MERCHANTS— 


inc. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sens Co. 
5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
5S. S. Roy & Son Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 


6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine, 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 

COMBS— 

Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Catiin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson-Linkroum Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Fav7vish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CON DENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Co. 


COOLERS (AiR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 

riopedaie Mfg. Ce. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Ceo. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


Inc. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

etc.)— 
The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonnebern Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & ee Loom Works. 
Greist 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Ince. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beit Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Beit Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
ener. (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
N 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co 
See also Ventilatin 
EXPERT TEXTILE ME 

EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post iron Co. 


Hank, 


Apparatus, 
HANIC— 


inc. 


inc. 


Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
Cycione rence we. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Mutual Insurance Co. 
UAT WALL PAINT— 
E. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
eee Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATE 
Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., ine. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 


Inc 


Press Co., Inc. 


Roller Co. 
HNiam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garitand Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

gh AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Coe. 

The Bahneson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Coiman Co 
Mill Devices’ Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

.1Q@UID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Ine. 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.» 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
er Heddie Mfg. Co. 
. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 


Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


Works 

Steel Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

“ae Loom Harness and Reed 

Wor 

Stee’ “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Prcducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Ol 


Co. 


Co 


inc. 


inc 


Co. 


inc 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A.., Co 
U. &. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
STEEL— 
David. Sons Co. 
PAT 
ers 


sODA— 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs ae Co. 


Garland 
Graton & Mfg. Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


PICKER 8STICKS— 
Gariand mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
REPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co... Inc. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


RESSES- 

Economy Baler Wo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pumas & Well Co 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES- 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS—- 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, 

See Power Transmisuion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & hic. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINE®&— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


inc. 


ALL STEEL RN 
PRESS 
Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 
“TU EDS” 
JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEI 
This HEcomomy yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
develo nt 
amber completely 
inclosed no openings 
The chamber! made 
up oft foul sets of 
ioors, so that the end: 
the chambet! open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how 
ver, lock at two cor 
ners by a very simple 
locking devics 
This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36" 
by 24 wide, 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
ired pounds and ove! 
making it p sible to 
produs bal 24 
inche deep, weighing 
rom two hi 
fifty to f 
pounds and ver 
(_hamber five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor ¢« ipable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current or 4 
phase, 50 .r 60 cycle, 
or volt 
The end doors as 
well as the sides 
swing out independ 
leaving all fou 
sides of the bale ex 
posed 
We should lke very 
uch indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed 
ECONOMY BALER CO Dent. 8. T. 
. Ann arvor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbers 


Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield - - - - 
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David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttie Co. 

Oraper “Tp. 

Hopedale fg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttie Co. 

Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Oo. 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc 

Stein, Hati & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & 

A. &. State, 

Corn Products Co. 

Urake Corp. 

Hawtey’s Laboratcries. 

Seydei-Thomas Lo. 

United Chemical Products Cc 

Jonn P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 

United Chemica! Products Corp 

Arabol Mf Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. . & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Uu. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Se-rdel.-Thomas Co 
sKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtne The Dana S&S., Co 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L arker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQU!IPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ee F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemits Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.,. inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Spindle & Fiyer Cc. 

\'Whitin Machine Works. 
SFINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

& Lemoine. 

fales & 7 Machine Co. 
SP NNING FRAME SADDLES:-- 

fixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corp. 


Pawtucket Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Co. 
Jordan fg 
asec & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Pa: ker Co. 
See Bobb! ts. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, tiLENT CHAIN— 
Link-.Belt Coe. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Surnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Taxtile Banding Co. 
Barber Wifo. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Pefining Co. 
Keever Starch to 
Penick & Fird, Ltd. 
Stei1, Wall A Cc. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOX ES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANK S— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
F Houghton & Co. 
Graton @& Knight Mfg. Co 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co: 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rooers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mf Co 

UNDERWE R MA HINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


. F. Perkins & Son. inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Go. 
& Knowles Loom orks 
raper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Besson Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
V/adsworth. Howland & Co.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
|. Warp Stop E + ment Co. 
WARP TYING MAC ERY— 
BSarber-Colman Co. 
VV ASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co 
\ -ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


WASTE 
Baler 

WATER the 
Link-Belt Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston. John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
Sevdel- Thomas Co. 
WELL DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., tnc. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WiNDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH. 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum 4&4 Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co 


SINGLE OR 


OUR SPINNING ance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


Ashworth 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


Brothers, 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own specia! point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOSTON 


A full line of 


T Z T 7 


SULPHUR COLORS 


co co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co 


Williamsburg Chemica! Co. 


Ha HA 
M 
T 7 T 
co co 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


HAMETZ6.@ 


Street New ¥ 


( hartotte 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


BULLETIN 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yoursel!l an investi- 
gation. 
Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


| Lo OM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
| ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Stee] | BE AMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON BLASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Flat Loom Ream Head 
Patented Feb 


Attleboro, Mass. 


— 


Wasco Heddles Conserve 
Weaving Time 


Heddles are constant workers in the prevention 
of loom production gaps. Extremely hght on the 
warp threads, it is seldom that 
necessary to repair breakage. 


stoppages are 


These heddles are made of flexible wire steel. Due 
to a patented process the <p Heddle eye offers 
practically no resistance to the thread passing 
through—it is velvety smooth. Consequently, the 
consistency of the warp yarns remains undis- 
turbed and a soft feeling woven fabric results. 

If you think there is room for improvement in 
your loom operation, we urge you to send for a 


few Write 


samples. no obligation. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


— 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible’’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ 


TRADE MARK 


Stocks in PLIABLE 
Boston and YET 
the South TENACIOUS 


| Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


=< 
DRONSFIELD'S 
SALESAGENCY | 
232 Summer Street a 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Manufactured by The American Blower Company and equip- 
ped with Fafnir Bali Bearing Blower Boxes These Boxes are 
standard equinment on all ball bearing blowers manufactured 
by this company. 


GREATER BLOWER EFFICIENCY 
WITH BETTER BLOWER BOXES 


The transportation of cotton in its crude form from 
bale breaker thru picker is largely aependent on tne cur- 
rent oi air set up by your blowers and fans. A failure of 
these means cessation of production. 


Fafnir Blower and Fan Boxes on your blowers and fans 
mean the greatest efficiency in cotton transportation. The 
place where a blower goes first is in the bearings; travel- 
ing at around 2500 R.P.M., exerting a terrific leverage 


the fan must nevertheless be in perfect alignment. Under 
these conditions plain bearings have to be rebabbitted at 
least once a year. Fafnir Blower Boxes will run for years 
and only require oiling about every six months. 


To you this means—less millwrights to pay, no shut- 
downs for wornout boxes, greater efficiency of your 
blowers and fans. Blowers mounted on Fafnir Blower 
Boxes are forgotten. 


Ask Your Millwiight About Fafnir Blower Boxes. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


W. os. SHIRLEY 


New Orleans. La. 


BALL BEARINGS 


4237 Palmyra St. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 4 0. Box 1847 


. LAUGHRIDGE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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